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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HOUGH in days preéminent 
for man’s conquest of Nature 
by science and engineering, 
Amundsen’s journey to the 
South Pole, like Peary’s to 

the North Pole, was made with only the 
appliances of previous generations. The 
poles were discovered by the endurance 
of dogs and men, spurred on by the old 
spirit of adventure and the lust for difficult 
and dangerous tasks that stirred the ad- 
venturers of old. In another century or 
two the era of the pole discoveries will be 
hailed as the good old times when men were 
still men and civilization had not made the 
world effete. 

The twelve years ending with the dis- 
covery of the South Pole are as full of 
dramatic achievement as the days of 
Drake and Raleigh, for not even in those 
times was there a more extraordinary series 
of discoveries and conquests packed into 
a dozen years. 

In 1900 only one man had been the 
length of Africa by land, and the Cape 
to Cairo railroad was but a dream. There 
was not a railroad across South America. 
A great part of Siberia was without rail 
or road except the old caravan trails. 


China was practically without railroads. 
Lhassa was unknown, forbidden to the 
white man. During a century and a half 
men had tried to reach the South Pole 
and failed, and the North Pole had baffled 
the efforts of 400 years. 

Within a dozen years white men have 
traveled over the great desert, visited 
Lake Chad, made a protectorate over 
Timbuctoo. The days of the Mahdi 
at Khartoum are ended and any tourist 
may travel there comfortably by rail. 
The Cape to Cairo railroad is an assured 
fact. The heart of Africa is now no more 
remote from the popular imagination than 
Oklahoma City was in 1900. 

In South America the Trans-Andean 
railroad is in full operation across the 
continent as the Trans-Siberian is across 
Asia. Even China has her railroads. 
Lhassa has been visited by a British army 
and both poles are the common property 
of every fireside that boasts of books, 
magazines, or newspapers. 

Such a record may justify a feeling of 
pride that the spirit of conquest and 
adventure is as alive as ever and accom- 
panied with all the courage and hardihood 
that blessed any earlier generation. 


Copyright, 1912, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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THE MARCH 


A MEASURE OF THE CANDIDATES 


N SPITE of a certain similarity — in 
| that they all want tariff reduction, 

strict corporation control, etc. — the 
personal platforms of the Presidential 
candidates (given elsewhere in this num- 
ber) become very different when inter- 
preted in the light of their previous 
careers. 

Governor Wilson, for example, wishes 
tariff reduction because, from his study 
of government and politics, he believes 
“protection” to be a special privilege, a 
favor to the few at the expense of the 
many. It is not a question of expediency 
with him. It is a question of morals. 
Yet he recognizes that free trade is un- 
attainable and that even the reduction 
of the tariff to a revenue basis must be 
accomplished at a pace consistent with 
business stability. 

In Governor Harmon’s mind, also, the 
protective tariff is a wrong, an opportunity 
given by the Government to a favored 
few to tax the people. It is the vigorous 
tariff conviction of Cleveland’s Cabinet 
that Mr. Harmon still holds. 

President Taft’s views, on the other 
hand, seem to be based upon the theory 
of expediency rather than upon any belief 
in the moral iniquity of the tariff, and 
his record as a tariff reformer has not been 
a record of accomplishment. He accepted 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff and he vetoed 
the tariff reduction bills that were later 
presented to him by a Democratic House 
elected largely in protest against the Payne 
Bill. His programme to make the tariff 
equalize the cost of production here and 
abroad is becoming untenable, for the 
Tariff Board is unable to say just what 
that difference is. The President seems 
more earnest, perhaps, about the method 
of tariff legislation than about having the 
tariff lowered. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s views embody a 
Schedule by schedule revision upon data 
furnished by experts, but the distinctive 
part of his programme is the insistence 
that the protection which the tariff affords 
* shall be given primarily to the wage worker 
and the farmer. If employers have kept 
all the added income which the high tariff 
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enabled them to get, Mr. Roosevelt sug- 
gests that some department or bureau 
of the Government shall make them share 
with labor. In other words, if it can be 
done, he wishes to have the spoils divided. 

For the regulation of corporations in 
New Jersey Governor Wilson pushed 
through a legislature in which the House 
and the Senate were of opposite parties 
a public utilities law that has been effective 
and he followed it with an employers’ 
liability law. 

Governor Harmon, as Attorney-General 
in Cleveland’s cabinet, won the trans- 
Missouri Freight case and began other im- 
portant cases. The Sherman law was al- 
most as much in evidence in his dayas it has 
been in Mr. Wickersham’s. The Northern 
Securities case was won by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Attorney General and the Oil and Tobacco 
cases were started in his administration, 
though the decisions in these two cases 
do not satisfy him. Mr. Taft believes that 
these decisions have been effective. 

Thus all the candidates give earnest of 
a vigorous intention to prevent business 
abuses and the evils of monopoly, though 
the methods of dealing with this subject 
are less settled and defined than the 
methods of dealing with the tariff. 

Aside from the question of tariff reform 
and trust control comes the measure of 
these men by the standards of clean politics 
and the newer ideals which the agitation 
of the last decade has fostered. As 
governor of New Jersey, in spite of the 
machines of both parties, Mr. Wilson led 
the fight which gave New Jersey a new 
standard of political morals. In his ad- 
ministration a direct primary law, a 
corrupt practises act, a reformed election 
law, and a commission form of govern- 


~ment act were passed. He is not tainted 


with the spoils system and he has a clean 
and forceful record of political achieve- 
ment. Governor Harmon, also, has made 
a record for himself. He has cut off waste, 
increased efficiency, and saved money in 
the government of Ohio. Unlike Governor 
Wilson, however, he is not a believer in 
new forms. He prefers the old paths of 
politics with which he has long been 
familiar to blazing new ones. 
Temperamentally, Mr. Taft, also, is 
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not a political pioneer. He was nominated 
in 1908 by a “steam roller” prepared by 
the Roosevelt administration. A steam 
roller means patronage. He seems likely 
to be nominated again by similar tactics. 

Mr. Roosevelt on his return to politics 
is an ardent and sincere believer in the 
progressive policies of more direct popular 
rule. His voice stirred up much of the 
dissatisfaction with the old order of things. 
Yet he is a follower, not a leader, in advo- 
cating the measures of relief. More direct 
popular rule was not among the many 
policies which he set in motion during his 
Presidency. These “progressive” meas- 
ures and the reform of the tariff have 
rather forced themselves upon him. 

President Taft and Governor Harmon 
are the choice of that portion of the 
American people who are temperamentally 
conservative. Added to this disinteres- 
tedly conservative element are those who 
have had undue privileges in the past and 
do not wish them disturbed, and the bulk 
of the old party machines. 

On the other side, for Wilson and 
Roosevelt are the many who believe that 
the “deal is not square” and who wish a 
more vigorous intention to make it nearer 
‘o than Mr. Taft or Mr. Harmon seem to 

‘splay. 

Yet in spite of all their differences these 

_ir candidates hold a more or less middle 

yund, for neither Mr. Taft nor Mr. 

armon is conservative enough for a good 
jany men in their respective parties and 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt fall far 
short of the demands of the most radical. 
Mr. Roosevelt is perhaps the most radical 
of the four, Mr. Wilson next, then Mr. 
Taft, and Governor Harmon the most 
conservative. 


THE OMINOUS RAILROAD OUT- 
LOOK 


OOKING back upon a year of 
rather subnormal business con- 


ditions and looking forward to a 
Presidential year, the industries and com- 
merce of the country nevertheless show a 
quietly cheerful aspect. But at variance 


with this general condition is the situation 
in which the railroads find themselves. 
The painful and laborious study which 








followed the railroad agitation has made it 
plain that as soon as commerce begins to 
move in record volume, the railroad facili- 
ties of the country will break down. 
They are not prepared for it and it will be 
very hard for them to prepare for it, for 
the investors of the world are not read) 
to finance the needed improvements in 
our great transportation machine. 

It is the consensus of opinion not only 
of railroad men themselves, but of bankers, 
students, economists both American and 
European, that the mere maintenance of 
the present standard of service will call for 
at least $1,000,000,000 a year of capital 
for the next five years. Moreover, the 
present equipment would utterly fail to 
give service in any trade revival of con- 
siderable importance. Unless, therefore, 
the facilities are increased our railroads, 
of which we have been prone to boast in 
the past, will be the most powerful brake 
upon the industry of the country for some 
years to come. And the facilities are not 
likely to be adequately increased, for we 
have reached a point where the credit of 
American railroads is falling in the mar- 
kets of the world. It would probably be 
almost impossible during the next few 
years to finance such an era of expansion 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad financed, 
for instance, between 1901 and 1906, or 
as the Union Pacific financed during the 
same years. Two of the big trunk lines 
of the East are'to-day almost beggars in 
the markets of the world, and if there is 
any further strain we shall probably see 
within a year or two some of our best and 
oldest main line roads paying from 6 to 7 
per cent. for money. 

Already, one of the strong old railroads 
of the Middle West has been forced to 
close temporarily its best issue of bonds 
and has come into the market to pay well 
up to 53 per cent. for money. And the 
best railroad bonds of the country are 
to-day less stable than at almost any other 
period in our financial history. Some of 
the most careful students of events are 
inclined to turn from them to other classes 
of investments. 

The railroads in new and rapidly grow- 
ing countries have a better chance to get 
credit than the railroads of the old and 
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From a cotton circular by Theodore H. Price 


APPROXIMATE AREA OPENED TO WORLD TRADE IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 
SHADED SPACES WERE OPEN BEFORE 1902: SPACES IN WHITE ARE STILL CLOSED TO COMMERCE 


settled districts of the country, partly be- 
cause the growth of the country itself 
bolsters them up and partly because the 
pressure of industrial and commercial 
interests in their communities is for better 
service rather than for cheaper service. 
But the railroad world as a whole is in 
need of able and constructive business 
statesmanship. The bullet-headed, stupid, 
and reactionary railroad heads, luckily, 
are being crowded out to give place 
to men who can meet and treat with 
the shipping public of the United States. 
Herein lies possible salvation; but it is 
hardly too much to say that unless com- 
mon sense overrules passion and narrow 
self-interest, real prosperity cannot come 
back to American industries until we have 
passed through an era of catastrophe. 


THE COMING ERA OF EXPORT 


N 1911 all the nations ‘of the world ex- 
| ported to other nations goods valued 
at $17,000,000,000. Fifteen years ago, 
in 1896, the total value of all the exports 
of all the nations was $7,716,000,000. The 
-growth has been gradual. In spite of all 
the economic disturbances that have 
intervened, it is still going on and in all 
human probability it will be discovered 
that for every dollar of international 
trade in 1896 the nations of the world 
will enjoy an international trade of three 
dollars in 1916. 


.Which have undoubtedly 


All the world is becoming a common 
marketplace. In the last decade a tremen- 
dous area has been opened to trade. It is 
significant that even Americans, who a 
few years ago regarded the internal trade 
of the country as all sufficient and all 
important are to-day talking more and 
more of foreign trade and shaping their 
commercial policies to meet the day when 
export trade will be even more important 
than internal commerce. Slowly we are 
studying and learning the commercial 
and industrial habits of all races. We are 
shaping even our governmental policies, 
uncertain as they are, to meet the com- 
mercial necessities of an exporting nation. 
It would not be at all surprising if the man 
who writes the economic history of the 
next decade in this country should be 
obliged to call it the age of export growth 
as distinguished from the last fifteen years, 
earned the 
right to be called the era of industrial 
combinations. 


THE DWINDLING AMERICAN 
DOLLAR 


NE day in February, 1912, a New 

Jersey commuter bought a dozen 

“strictly fresh”’ eggs, for 50 cents. 

Among the dozen he discovered an egg 
covered with pencil marks. They turned 
out to be the name and address of a man 
in Tennessee requesting the ultimate con- 
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sumer of that particular egg to write the 
original seller telling him the final amount 
paid for the eggs and the date on which 
they were bought. 

The correspondence that followed showed 
that these eggs had been sold in Ten- 
nessee early in December, 1911, at 17 
cents a dozen. Between that sale and 
the purchase by the final consumer the 
eggs seemed to have passed through the 
hands of many middlemen, including one 
of the great cold storage companies. The 
total toll earned by these handlers was 33 
cents a dozen, or one cent less than twice 
the amount received by the farmer. 

It is such things that have made the 
question of the cost of living one of the 
real questions in the minds of the American 
people to-day. And somebody has to 
solve it sooner or later. 

Statistics gathered from all the .world 
point with more or less certainty to the 
conclusion that, although in the past fifteen 
years the rise in the cost of living abroad 
has been about 13 per cent or a little more, 
the rise in the United States has been about 
40 per cent. Reduced to plain figures this 
means that whereas the European citizen’s 
dollar has shrunk to about 83 cents the 
American dollar, measured by purchasing 
power of necessities, has dwindled to about 
71 cents during this period. 

What are we going to do about it? The 
answer to that question will solve all the 
economic, commercial, and industrial prob- 
lems of the next few years. There is one 
thing perfectly obvious in the foreground 
—which is that our peculiar part of the 
problem is to discover and correct the 
causes that have curtailed the buying power 
of the American dollar so much faster than 
that of the dollar in Europe. 

It is not the problem, nor is it the habit, 
of the American people to worry much over 
economic causes that affect all the world 
equally. The main underlying cause of 
the shrinking dollar all over the world is 
the increasing production of gold through- 
out the world, brought on by the discovery 
of the Rand and by the improved processes 
of gold mining. It accounts for the 
shrinkage of the European dollar to 83 
cents but most emphatically it does not 
account for the additional shrinkage of 





our dollar to 71 cents —and that is the 
thing that we want to find out about. As 
a nation we are willing to take our chances 
on equal terms with all the other nations 
of the world in the production and use of 
wealth, but we are not willing, unless for 
some good and sufficient reason, to find 
ourselves handicapped in comparison with 
all the other nations of the world by an 
undue tax of 12 cents in the dollar. Yet 
that is the condition in which we find 
ourselves. 

It is possible, indeed it is very probable, 
that the undue rise in the cost of living 
here is due to our failure to adopt correc- 
tive methods and new theories of com- 
merce and of barter that have been adopted 
with greater or less success by the people 
of other lands. In Germany, for instance, 
in almost every hamlet there are banks 
that lend money to the farmer, to the little 
merchant, and even to the ultimate con- 
sumer at rates far below the rates even in 
our well settled communities. The total 
of this business runs into the billions every 
year. Perhaps in these community banks 
and in the doctrine of thrift and care that 
they teach — that they indeed enforce — 
there is a corrective for our national agri- 
cultural extravagance and for a part of 
the ruinous burden laid upon our poorer 
community. Again, in the United King- 
dom there is in operation a system of co- 
Operative stores that does a business every 
year of more than $500,000,000, and that 
saves more than $50,000,000 to its custo- 
mers, or 9 per cent. on the commodities of 
life bought through those stores. There 
may be something in that worth jotting 
down for comparison with our own ruinous 
merchandizing system and with the puny 
and half abortive efforts of our own people 
to establish in this country a_ similar 
system. Perhaps these things are part of 
the real reason for this great difference in 
the cost of living; for it is conceivable that 
commerce in foreign countries has not 
permitted the growth of the power of the 
middleman, because that growth was 
limited automatically by the competition 
of codperative merchandise. 

In any case, the facts are these: We 
are in many ways a most inefficient nation 
and our inefficiency seems to be costing 
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us about twelve cents on the dollar. This 
is the fundamental reason for tariff reform, 
for a better banking system, for codpera- 
tive buying and selling—for national thrift. 


IF WE RAISED WHAT WE EAT 


Mr. Bradford Knapp, the director of 
the Farmers’ Demonstration Work, tells 
the following story of. the town of Irmo 
in the Dutch Fork community in South 
Carolina: 


There were about twenty-five farmers gath- 
ered together in the forenoon in the schoolhouse 
to hear Commissioner Watson of South Car- 
olina and myself. I had been talking at other 
places on diversified farming and the necessity 
of producing home supplies as a safe economic 
basis for farming. After making a_ brief 
statement I told the audience that I appre- 
ciated that they were doing many of these 
things in Dutch Fork, and that they would 
, pardon me if I conducted a little quiz to find 
out just the extent of what I believed to exist 
there. So I asked them to answer my ques- 
tions by raising their hands in response to my 
inquiries. 

I first asked them how many of them pro- 
duced all of the corn that was needed for family 
use and for feeding the livestock. Every hand 
was raised. I asked them how many of them 
grew wheat, and every hand went up. I 
asked them how many of them took their 
wheat and corn to the mill there in Dutch Fork 
and had it ground into corn meal and flour 
for the use of their families, and every hand 
was raised. I asked them how many of them 
produced their own hay, which was a material 
question in view of the fact that hay was worth 
about $35 a ton in Columbia at that time, and 
I found that practically every farmer in that 
section produced his own hay. | asked them 
how many of them kept hogs and produced 
their own meat, and found that this was also 
the custom of every farmer. They also kept 
chickens. Finally, one of the farmers from 
the audience said to me: “Mr. Knapp, we 
are proud of the fact in this section that we go 
to Columbia and other market places with our 
wagons full of produce, and we come back 
‘ with wagons empty, except for such few things 
as cannot be produced in this section.” 


There is no high cost of living worth 
talking about in Dutch Fork. On the 
contrary it is such communities as Dutch 
Fork that furnish the inspiration to the 
Back-to-the-Land Movement. 
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The problem is to get the food from the 
farmer to the consumer cheaper than it 
is done now. The farmer could have more 
profits on what would cost the consumer 
less money if we could learn some of the 
efficiency which is practised in Europe or, 
if this sounds unbusinesslike to some 
people, if we could devise a new brand of 
our own. 


A NEW ELEMENT IN STRIKES 


HE strike at Lawrence, which 

appeared from a surface view to 

be like many others, is worthy of 
more careful attention because it marks 
the entrance into the East of a new ele- 
ment and a new method in labor disputes. 
The Industrial Workers of the World pro- 
moted it and their aim is not merely to 
increase wages and to secure better con- 
ditions but to own the industries them- 
selves. They hope to gain control of the 
industries by striking for increases in wages 
time after time until they get all the profit 
there is in the business and have thus 
wrested it from the control of capital. 
There are no conditions of work or wages 
which satisfy them so long as employers 
exist. Their plan is to work when nec- 
essity forces them to, merely as a tem- 
porary truce. 

The thing which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor works for — that is, agree- 
ments with employers — is directly con- 
trary to the method of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. As a body the “‘I. 
W. W.” is irreconcilable. It refuses to 
enter into any agreements. It will sign 
nothing which does not leave its members 
free to quit work whenever they like or 
under any conditions. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
is not a labor union like the unions of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is a 
union of socialists and its whole aim is 
socialism — that is, the control of the 
instruments of production by the labor 
classes. Its propaganda is as contrary 
to that of the Federation of Labor as it is 
to the interests of the employers; and 
this explains the hostility to the Lawrence 
strike that has been shown by President 
Gompers, and by such union leaders as 
John Golden of the National Textile 
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Workers. The demand of the strikers in 
Lawrence was for certain specific increases 
in wages, but the motive behind it was to 
begin a campaign for the ownership of the 
machinery of production by the Industrial 
Workers of the World. Whatever were 
the conditions in Lawrence, therefore, 
they were not entirely the cause of the 
strike. “The battle-field,’ as William 
D. Haywood, a moving spirit of the In- 
dustrial Workers, called it, might have 
been selected at almost any other place 
with equal justification, so far as its 
propaganda is concerned. 

The specific cause of the strike was an 
act of the Massachusetts legislature which 
lowered the legal hours of work for women 
and children from 56 to 54 hours a week. 
When this law went into effect, the 
operatives were notified that as the hours 
had been reduced two hours a week their 
wages would be correspondingly reduced. 
The operatives, who included a large 
number of non-English speaking people, 
had assumed that the act of the legisla- 
ture had raised their rate of pay, and on 
receiving notice to the contrary struck. 
There has been a good deal of loose talk 
about the low rate of wages in Lawrence, 
and the Tariff Board’s report indicates 
that the average wage is not high. On 
the other hand, the foreign operatives in 
Lawrence have been in the habit of send- 
ing about $700,000 yearly to European 
relations and the savings banks of that 
city have deposits of nearly $21,000,000. 

But these aspects of the Lawrence strike 
are not the most important. The main 
point is that a new, irreconcilable, and 
militant organization has come among 
the workers in the East. Its success at 
Lawrence may be a prophecy of similar 
strikes elsewhere. 


PUBLISH THE LIST 


HE Forty-fourth Ellsworth Zouaves 
were a famous regiment during 
the Civil War. At their fiftieth 


anniversary the veterans of this regiment 
recounted its services at such battles as 
Hanover Court House, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, Bull Run, the Seven Days 
around Richmond, and in many other 
engagements. 


Theirs was a distinguished 


patriotism in battle. The survivors still 
maintain that high standard, as the 
following excerpt from their resolutions 
shows: 


Resolved, That the veterans of the 44th N. Y. 
Vol. Infantry on this the fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization of the regiment are very 
thankful to our Government for its great gen- 
erosity in so liberally bestowing pensions on 
the soldiers and sailors who served in our late 
Civil War. j , 

Resolved, That we believe the generosity of 
our Government has been imposed upon by 
certain dishonest men for selfish purposes, and 
we therefore respectfully request: That the 
pension rolls of the Civil War be carefully 
examined and revised by the proper authorities 
and made rolls of honor of which no American 
citizen need be ashamed. 

Resolved, That we respectfully request that 
the names of all pensioners of the Army and 
Navy who served during the Civil War, with 
reasons for and amount of pension, be published 
in suitable volumes and furnished the State 
libraries of the various States of the Union 
where they can be freely examined by the 
public. 

Resolved, That the Senators and Congress- 
men of the State of New York be requested 
to use their influence to have the resolutions 
carried out by our Government. 

The resolutions were read a second time, 
seconded and after brief discussion unanimously 
adopted. 


The Wortp’s Work has many letters 
froin other veterans to show that the men 
who bore the brunt of the fighting in the 
Civil War do not want a secret pension 
list, and particularly a secret pension list 
honeycombed with fraud. And in some 
ways it seems as if it were a more excep- 
tional courage and patriotism to stand out 
against the pension lobby and for a clean 
pension roll than it was to serve in the 
war, for certainly the members of Congress 
would not be as supine in War as the; 
are before the pension clamor. And just 
as certainly many vote for such a bill as 
the Sherwood Service Pension bill when 
in their hearts they do not believe in it. 
Privately many admit its iniquity. Pub- 
licly they lack the courage. When they 


fail it is pleasant to see the real old soldier 
asking that the list be kept clean of fraudu- 
lent names. 

















FOR PURE FOOD AGAIN 


ORCESTER, Mass., is a city of 
thrifty and intelligent people 
and presumably its food supply 


is about as pure as the normal American 
town’s. Just before Easter two investiga- 
tors went among the Worcester shops 
collecting samples of food. Easter con- 
fectionery was everywhere displayed and 
tempting things to eat were arranged be- 
hind polished windows. The samples 
which the investigators bought, when 
analyzed, showed that: 

(1) The Easter eggs contained stearic 
acid, carpenter’s glue, glucose, coal-tar 
dye, and soap-stone; 

(2) The Easter rabbits contained car- 
penter’s glue, glucose, coal-tar dyes, and 
ethereal flavors; 

(3) The Easter chicks contained the 
same; 

(4) The maraschino cherries had been 
bleached with sulphurous acid, dyed with 
analine, and preserved with benzoate of 
soda; 

(5) The lemon pie contained glycerine, 
glucose, oil of lemon, starch, coal-tar dye, 
and benzoate of soda. 

This is by no means all the list of 
adulterations but it is enough to show what 
the people of Worcester have been getting 
in their food. With a few exceptions, 
where the towns themselves have enforced 
purity, the rest of the country is in much 
the same condition. This may seem sur- 
prising when the national Food and Drug 
Act is still on the statute books and so soon 
after a great popular demonstration forced 
the President to dismiss the trumped up 
charges against Dr. Wiley. Yet it is true, 
as Dr. Wiley expressed it, that the pure 
food law was paralyzed. His efforts were 
thwarted at every turn. The Bureau of 
Chemistry under him spent $1,190,784 in 
preparing 6,206 cases against food frauds. 
Every one of them was suppressed. The 
‘authors of the malicious charges against 
Dr. Wiley are still in the Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. Wiley has resigned. 
The pure food law is in the hands of its 
enemies. It will take another campaign, 
another popular awakening, to save it, to 
bring it to life again. 
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THE HOPEFUL SIDE IN MEXICO 


‘4 “HE TRIAL of self government in 

Mexico is at its crisis. President 

Diaz did not believe that Mexico 
was ready for it. President Madero has 
honestly tried to let the people rule and 
the experiment has been fraught with 
difficulties. When he was inaugurated 
he took office over: 

1. Several millions of citizens who were 
trustfully waiting for the Government to 
give them free farms, stocked and equipped 
and exempt from taxes forever. For many 
of the poorer Mexicans had come to be- 
lieve that the political freedom of which 
they heard so much in the Revolution 
was going to benefit them in much the 
same way that the Negroes believed that 
freedom was going to affect them after 
the Civil War, when thousands looked for- 
ward hopefully to receiving “forty acres 
and a mule” from the Government; 

2. An incipient revolution being hatched 
from Texas by Emilio Vasquez Gomez, 
who had been one of Madero’s supporters 
and a member of the Republic’s provi- 
sional cabinet; 

3. Thousands of men who had helped 
Madero oust Diaz—or protested that 
they had—and who were demanding 
political jobs, the spoils of victory; 

4. A large number of adherents of the 
old régime who distrusted Madero’s ability 
to control the situation and who were 
disgruntled with him for disturbing the 
former comfortable order; 

5. A large but indifferent element of the 
population composed of the more solid 
and substantial part of the country who 
wanted peace, favored the reign of law 
and order but were unwilling to take 
any active measure to help Madero or 
any one else; 

6. Uncounted thousands of vicious men 
who, in times gone by, had been kept 
within bounds only by fear of Diaz’s iron 
hand and who had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by disorder. A good 


example of this class is the brigand Zapata, 
who has long disturbed the peace of the 
state of Morelos; 

7. Lastly, an irreconcilable, irrespon- 
sible, and mischievous press that had never 
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before been free and that abused its newly 
acquired liberty by unwarranted license. 

Such were the conditions when Madero 
became President. They pointed certainly 
to the fact that before things could get 
much better they would have to get worse. 
This was exactly what happened. 
Zapata’s uprising in Morelos grew more 
menacing, the Gomez conspiracy in the 
North became more formidable, and 
Pasqual Orozco, who had _ supported 
Madero’s revolution, turned against the 
new President because the Government 
had refused to pay him 50,000 pesos 
for services rendered and property loss 


suffered in the revolution, he who 
eighteen months before had been a 
mule-driver. Madero had also to con- 


tend with the criticisms of the better 
portion of the population, and with the 
growing discontent among the peons 
because their hopes of free land and no 
taxes were not realized. 

Then came the proclamation from 
Washington. It turned the tide and 
aroused the better portion of the Mexicans 
to help the Government. Rightly or 
wrongly, many Mexicans believed that 
the proclamation was the prelude to 
intervention, and no Mexican, whatever 
side he was on, wished intervention. The 
press began to advise the people to stand 
behind the Government. A report that 
the National Treasury was depleted and 
had been refused loans abroad gave the 
Government an opportunity to publish 
cablegrams from important banking groups 
in New York offering the Government 
funds whenever it should need them. 
The army operations against Zapata seem 
to have been fairly successful. But all 
this would have helped more had it come 
sooner. The Orozco uprising in the 
North increased to formidable propor- 
tions. The revolutionary armies defeated 
the Federal troops in several engagements 
and threw the capital into a panic. Arms 
were shipped to the Americans in the City 
of Mexico and American troops were held 
in readiness to intervene. 

Madero has a tremendous problem on 
his hands. He seems to have made an 
extraordinary beginning toward its solu- 
tion, for no country torn asunder by a 
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successful revolution settles down quietly, 
and particularly no Latin American coun- 
try. As a foundation for his efforts 
Madero has one great asset: he was 
elected by a free and untrammelled elec- 
tion, the first that has been held in Mexico 
in many, many years. Moreover, he has 
a tremendous faith in his people and he is 
showing it by trying to give them real 
representative government, which they 
did not get under Diaz. He has stead- 
fastly asserted his belief that the Mexican 
people are ready for democratic govern- 
ment, that they would respond to and be 
appreciative of fair and kind treatment. 
In a measure, they have not disappointed 
him, for the bulk of the people are with 
him and have not risen in rebellion. They 
as well as he are on trial. 


IT 


There are many Americans in Mexico 
and a good deal of American money and 
yet intervention in Mexico is only to be 
thought of as a last resort. We, who had 
difficulty in gathering even a passable 
division of the army in Texas last summer, 
are hardly prepared to send 100,000 men 
to make good our authority in Mexico. 
Many military critics estimate that such 
a number would be necessary. Interven- 
tion in Mexico would be a costly and 
troublesome task. Beyond that, it would 
irretrievably damage our budding oppor- 
tunity for trade and friendly relations 
with the Latin-American countries to the 
south of us in which Secretary Root and 
Secretary Knox have given so much effort. 
These countries suspect our motives and 
intentions, and our intervention in Mexico 
would give the anti-American feeling 
much fuel on which to burn. 


CHINA IN CONVALESCENCE 


HINA, like Mexico, has destroyed 
( the old fabric of its government, 

uncovered its discontent, and laid 
bare its troubles. Elsewhere in this maga- 
zine Mr. Ng Poon Chew tells the story of 
this upheaval as it is known to the 
revolutionists. China is now only at the 
beginning of the convalescent period after 
the operation of revolution. Many diffi- 
culties and perils surround the new Govern- 














ment but there is a great hope that the 
one operation will be all that is needed. 
One fact is quite sure: The trans- 
formation of the oldest empire into the 
youngest republic has been accomplished in 
the incredibly short period of four months. 

In September began serious troubles in 
Szec-huen, that most populous and west- 
ernmost of the provinces of China. The 
cause of these troubles has been little 
touched on in the press. The failure of 
a potato crop helped bring on the French 
Revolution. The floods of the Yang-tze 
had a similar effect in China. The annual 
flooding of the river and its tributaries 
is an act of God furthered by the complete 
deforestation of the watershed by pre- 
ceding generations. But the Chinese peo- 
ple have only recently begun to realize 
that the Government which took all their 
taxes has never taken seasonable pre- 
cautions to restrict these recurrent and 
avoidable disasters, but has left the labor 
of relieving the appalling consequent 
suffering to the foreign missionaries and 
to foreign state philanthropy. This same 
government, moreover, had been wrang- 
ling for nearly two years with an inter- 
national syndicate of British, German, 
French, and American bankers over the 
financing of a great railroad system that 
was to exploit Sze-chuen, together with 
the adjoining provinces of Hu-nan and 
Hu-peh, the commercial and political cen- 
tre of which district is the group of cities 
referred to collectively as Han-kow. The 
people of these provinces were not, and 
are not, opposed to railroads; but their 
state of mind may be appreciated when, 
after the long and undignified squabble 
over the terms and the partition of the 
loan, it developed that all the direct, and 
most of the indirect, profits of the huge 
joint enterprise, secured on the provincial 
revenues, were to be entirely divided 
between the Peking Government and the 
foreign banks. 

When in September it developed, on 
top of the floods and the railway bitter- 
ness and the famine, that Manchu officials 
were implicated in an extensive corner of 
the wheat and rice markets, some seventy 
million Szechuenese began to demand the 
reason why, ina very bitter state of mind. 
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Then came the execution of four Sze-chuen 
patriots, caught spreading their propa- 
ganda down the river. This was the last 
straw. The Wu-chang garrison started 
the revolution by murdering their Manchu 
officers and starting a general massacre 
of all Manchus in that city. 

In three days it became clear that this 
was by far the most serious outbreak in 
China since the Taiping rebellion. More 
than that it became at once evident that 
a great revolutionary fabric, already 
secretly perfected, had accepted this 
chance opportunity to uncover itself. 


I] 


In this brief revolution of four months 
the political and constitutional phases 
assume greater importance than the mili- 
tary achievement. Of actual fighting 
there has been very little beyond the brief 
but severe engagements in and about 
Han-kow and the siege of Nan-king, and 
although the Chinese have shown real 
bravery and patriotism in action, nothing 
has yet occurred to change the verdict 
of foreign attachés as to the inefficiency 
of Chinese military affairs. No great 
military leader was developed, with the 
possible exception of General Li Yuan- 
hung, the rebel chief, the first real per- 
sonality to emerge from the smoke. 


III 


Within two weeks of the Han-kow 
massacre Yuan Shih-kai, who, on the 
accession of the Regent after the death 
of the Empress Dowager in 1909, had been 
banished in disgrace, was recalled to power 
as the one man who could save the Empire. 
Since the 28th of October he has remained 
the dominating personality in China. He 
did all he could to save the Manchus. 
Under his direction and advice the Regent 
promptly dismissed Sheng, the hated 
official who had concluded with the foreign 
banks the terms of the Hu-kuan_ loan. 
The National Assembly, which had not 
met since its first convention in October, 
1910, was called together at Peking, and 
in its second session obtained all the 
reforms it asked. for, including a con- 
stitution and the expulsion of Manchu 
officials from the Central Government, the 
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concessions being accompanied by an 
abject apology from the now tottering 
Regency. For the first time in history 
the voice of the people of China was 
heeded and obeyed. 

But, as in the French Revolution, the 
concessions came too late. Yuan could 
not save the Empire. Then followed 
one of the most extraordinary events ever 
witnessed in a revolution — the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen from the Presi- 
dency of the Republic. More than any 
other individual he had kept alive the 
cause of revolution during many years 
of apparent failure. During a life of 
exile in foreign lands, with a price set upon 
his head, he had continued to spread his 
propaganda and accumulate money and 
munitions of war. His picturesque career 
and the methods he employed made him 
the most generally known of all the Chinese 
Revolutionists, and it seemed that he had 
at last achieved the supreme reward when, 
in December, he was elected by the 
revolted provinces President of the 
Provisional Republic of China, thus suc- 
ceeding General Li, whose Presidency had 
been by proclamation. 

Nothing in his extraordinary career 
so much became this Chinese patriot 
as this voluntary withdrawal in the 
hour of his triumph. He recognized the 
greater fitness of a man beloved by 
Manchus and Chinese alike, who possesses 
the confidence of foreign powers, and who 
has conclusively demonstrated his ability 
in the highest administrative positions, 
military and civil. On the toth of 
March, Yuan Shik-kai took the oath of 
office at Peking and was inaugurated to the 
first real Presidency of what may now be 
called the Republic of China. 


IV 


That marked the end of the revolution. 
Now comes the period of upbuilding. 

As this number of the Wor.Lp’s Work 
goes to press Yuan seems almost over- 
whelmed by difficulties. His Government 
has not as yet been formally recognized 
by any of the Powers; a body of now 
independent soldiers variously estimated 
as between 200,000 and 500,000 in number 
is idle and unpaid. A formidable mutiny 
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has taken place in Peking and a Manchu 
general has raised an Imperialist army in 
Shen-si province with the avowed intention 
of restoring the fallen dynasty. This 
last may be ignored; China has passed 
beyond the Manchus. The same four 
Powers whose finance was instrumental 
in precipitating the revolution are now 
in a position to assist in the restoring of 
order and in the Homeric task of recon- 
struction. One of the by-products of the 
revolution was the calling forth, in re- 
sponse to Secretary Knox’s note, of another 
expression of good-will on the part of the 
six powers chiefly interested in China, 
whose integrity, in her time of distress, 
was thus insured. As in Mexico, there 
are many difficulties ahead of the new 
Government but also many fundamental 
reasons for hope of its success. 


THE MEMORIAL TO LINCOLN 


LSEWHERE in this magazine, 
H Mr. Henry H. Saylor describes 

the design for the impressive 
national memorial to Lincoln that. the 
Fine Arts Commission has chosen from a 
competition of the foremost American 
architects. This design is by Mr. Henry 
Bacon, and the site is the Mall in Wash- 
ington City. 

The membership of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission includes many of the most famous 
artists, architects, and sculptors in the 
United States. Every precaution of. de- 
liberation, publicity, and authoritative 
judgment has been taken to make sure 
that this tribute to Lincoln’s memory 
shall be worthy of its august subject and 
of the great nation that will build it. And 
yet it is entirely possible that this reasoned 
and orderly judgment may be reversed 
and that this whole conception be aban- 
doned. For almost every imaginable type 
of memorial has its advocates before 
Congress, from a careful reproduction of 
a log cabin, to a road between Washington 
and Gettysburg. So-called architectural 
monuments resembling railroad stations, 
apartment houses, and what not, have 
been advocated by enthusiastic supporters, 
with a suggestion of a vocational school 
system thrown in by way of variety. 
Perhaps the most formidable rival of 
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the Mall design, is the proposed road 
between Washington and Gettysburg. 
Aside from the practical consideration 
of cost—estimated at $34,000,000 as 
compared with the $2,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress — there are several 
obvious objections to the scheme. First, 
such a highway would be accessible only 
to motoring visitors; second, there seems 
no more valid reason why the nation should 
build a> roadway for Maryland and 
Pennsylvania than that it should thread 
together the towns in Sangamon County 
that are associated with Lincoln’s early 
life; and third, it is not possible to build 
a highway that would serve to arouse in 
the minds of visitors the faintest sug- 
gestion of the honor and reverence that 
the nation wishes to symbolize in its tribute 
to Lincoln’s memory. 

And it is worth while in building a 
national monument to such a man as 
Lincoln to use the best brains of the 
country so that generations after genera- 
tions here may feel proud of it and the 
people of the artistic nations of Europe 
may admire it. 


THE WAR ON THE TYPHOID FLY 


N ANY campaign for sanitation and 
healthful conditions in the city or the 
country, getting rid of the fly is abso- 

lutely necessary. At best the fly is a 
nasty insect carrying filth from the 
filthiest sources and depositing it on our 
food-—a habit that alone warrants its 
extermination — and at its worst it is a 
carrier of germs of disease. To the 
activities of flies whole epidemics of 
typhoid fever have been traced and many 
cases of other diseases. 

It is possible both to prevent flies and 
to get rid of them. In this number of the 
Wor p’s Work is a little article explaining 
in a simple way what every house-holder 
can do to exterminate the pest. In next 
month’s number a similar article will 
point the way for their extermination by 
community action. 

These articles embody as much informa- 
tion as can well be given in magazine 
form, but if any one wishes to go deeper 
into the matter, the Health Departments 
of many of the states issue bulletins on 
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fly extermination, and the Fly-Fighting 
Committee of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Edward Hatch at 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, are conducting a campaign of in- 
formation against this common enemy 
— the most insidious carrier of filth and 
disease that there is. 


A HEALTH COMPETITION FOR $100 


HEALTH officer in Wilmington, 

N. C., has cleaned up a city. A 

health officer in Louisiana has 
cleaned up astate. The work of the Rocke- 
feller commission has rid thousands upon 
thousands of people of the hookworm. We 
are at the beginning of the era of health — 
not merely personal health, but community, 
state, and national health. The Nation 
can do much to help if the bill to establish 
a proper Bureau of Health now before 
Congress can be passed. The state officers 
can likewise do a great deal, and special 
organizations combatting such diseases 
as hookworm and tuberculosis, or such 
efforts as the National Civic Federation 
is making to get rid of the typhoid (com- 
mon house) fly, can save millions of lives. 
But in the final analysis the opportunity to 
make each community healthful rests 
with the community itself. 

To find out what has been done and 
what is being done and to publish it as 
an encouragement to other efforts, the 
Worvp’s Work offers two prizes of $100 
each; the first for the best article telling 
how a city or town of less than 30,000 
people was made healthful and sanitary; 
the second for the best article telling how 
a rural community was made healthful 
and sanitary. 

All manuscripts submitted for these 
prizes should be not less than 3,000 nor 
more than 5,000 words in length. They 
should be addressed to the Health De- 
partment of the WorLp’s Work and 
mailed so that they will reach Garden City 
before the 25th of May. 

If any of the other manuscripts besides 
those to which the prizes are awarded 
seem so good as to demand publication 
the magazine reserves the right to keep 
them and to send the author a second 
prize of half the amount of the first prize. 
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MR. TAFT 


HE following summary, taken 
from the messages and speeches 
of President Taft, is endorsed 
by Hon. Wm. B. McKinley, 
Chairman of the Taft com- 
mittee, as representing the position of 
President Taft on the subjects mentioned: 


THE TRUSTS 


In his message to Congress, December 
5, 1911, President Taft .discussed the 
trust question at length. He approved 
the Sherman anti-trust law as an effective 
instrument for the regulation of trusts. 
He cited the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
cases as evidences of the effectiveness of 
the law. 

Again the President said that “mere 
size is no sin against the law,” and 
pointed out that it was not the size 
of the corporation which was contrary to 
law, but that only when the combination 
is more for the purpose of creating a com- 
bination controlling prices and creating 
a monopoly the statute is contravened. 
President Taft favored the enactment of 
a law which shall describe and denounce 
unfair methods of competition. He recom- 
mended voluntary federal incorporation 
of companies in trade in commerce among 
the states and also a federal corporation 
commission. “Such a bureau or com- 
mission,” he said, “might well be invested 
with the duty of aiding the courts in the 
dissolution and re-creation of trusts within 
the law.” 


THE TARIFF 


President Taft’s latest utterance on 
the tariff was delivered at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, March 9, 1912. 

“We ought to have,” he said, “some 
means of knowing from facts ascertained 
by impartial tribunals what we are doing 
when we are changing the tariff law. 
Nothing interferes so much with business 
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MR. ROOSEVELT 


The following is an authorized summary 
of the views of former President Roosevelt: 


THE TRUSTS 


Mr. Roosevelt takes direct issue with 
Mr. Taft as to the effectiveness of the 
Sherman anti-trust law as administered 
under the present administration in the 
regulation of trusts. He regards the 
decree entered by the court against the 
Tobacco trust as probably, in all the 
history of the American law, the decree 
that has been most preposterously in- 
effective in producing its desired purpose. 
The way in which the proceedings by the 
present administration have been con- 
ducted against the Standard Oil and To- 
bacco trusts have probably shown the law 
at its worst, but in any event have shown 
the law to be utterly ineffective in its 
purpose. The decrees have unquestion- 
ably benefited the big magnates in both 
the Standard Oil Company and Tobacco 
trust and injured the small stockholders 
and consumers. Mr. Roosevelt has con- 
tinually, as President and since, urged a 
policy-of control of great combinations of 
wealth, this control to be radical, thor- 
oughgoing, and effective as the control 
over the national banks and over the rail- 
roads doing an interstate business; and on 
March 28, 1908, in his message he pointed 
out that the present anti-trust law is drawn 
in such form as to become ineffective or 
else mischievous. The results of the 
proceedings against the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco trusts show that Mr. Roosevelt 
was exactly right in these conclusions. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. Roosevelt has consistently advoc- 
ated a tariff commission of experts in 
accordance with whose findings the tariff 
should be revised, schedule by schedule, 
each revision being determined with ab- 
solute justice on its own merits. Mr. 
Taft is now sound on this principle, but 
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CANDIDATES IN PARALLEL COLUMNS 


MR. WILSON 


In an address at Nashville, Tenn., on 
February 24, 1912, Governor Wilson said: 


THE TRUSTS 


“If you want to cure men of joy riding 
you won't break up their automobiles, but 
catch the men that do the joy riding and 
see that these very useful and pleasant 
vehicles of our modern life are left for 
legitimate uses. If you want to stop joy 
riding in corporations — for that is what 
is being done — you will not break up the 
corporations; we may need to use them; 
but you will break up the game, namely, 
that use of corporations. With the neces- 
sary legislation, we can say that a corpor- 
ation, so long as it acts within the limits 
of the law, is something we won't look in- 
side of. But the minute somebody in- 
side begins to use it for purposes he has 
no right to use it for, then we are going 
to turn it inside out and see who is inside. 
Anything that is wrong must have origin- 
ated with some person in_ particular. 
When you have found that person and 
given him a season to think it over in the 
penitentiary the thing will be stopped, and 
business will be relieved of the embarrass- 
ment of breaking up its organization in 
order to stop these practices.” 


THE TARIFF 


In an address at Nashville, on February 
24, 1912, Governor Wilson said: 

“In field after field of our economic 
exchanges, competition has ceased to deter- 
mine price. Monopoly in one form or 
another has taken the place of competition, 
and now, without competition, these 
gentlemen who lie so snugly behind the 
high wall of protection are determining 
arbitrarily what the prices of everything 
from food stuffs up are to be.” 

In an address before the National Demo- 
cratic Club in New York on January 3, 
1912, Governor Wilson said: 

“All the lifeblood of the country is 
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MR. HARMON 


In his speech before the Democratic 
Club of East Saint Louis, January 12, 1912, 
Governor Harmon spoke as follows: 


THE TRUSTS 


“Now we find the business of the entire 
country disturbed and halting because 
this wretched system of favor taxes has 
brought its certain result. Unnatural 
competition was stimulated by these and 
then suppressed by the formation of 
trusts and combinations, in order that 
dividends might not cease on stock which 
was the capitalization of this special 
advantage. Instead of cutting off the 
source by reforming the tariff it was sought 
to control the stream by forbidding these 
trusts and combinations. 

“It is significant that the Sherman anti- 
trust law and the McKinley tariff law were 
under consideration at the same time and 
passed at the same session. That tariff 
law went far beyond earlier laws in the 
bestowal of special favors. There was 
plain warning of its evil effect and the 
leaders did not dare face the country on it 
without a law to prevent stifling the com- 
petition from which great benefits were 
promised to the people. For the only 
element of harm in devices to restrain 
trade and secure monopoly lies in their 
effect on competition. 

“So we are confronted with a delicate 
and difficult situation which it will tax our 
skill, wisdom, and patience to handle so 
as to let the natural, healthy forces of 
industry and commerce get into action 
again, without needless injury to legiti- 
mate business in removing the obstruc- 
tions. 

“The first step, surely, must be to re- 
deem the tariff from its perverted use and 
restore it to its proper place as a revenue 
measure, by gradual reduction so that all 
concerned may have time to prepare for 
the change. With the chief cause of the 
trouble thus removed | believe we shall 
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MR. TAFT 


as changing the tariff, upon which all 
business rests, without knowing what the 
facts are.” 

This statement is in keeping with the 
veto messages of President Taft when he 
refused to approve the different tariff 
bills sent to him during the special session 
of Congress of 1911. The President 
was an earnest advocate of a Tariff Com- 
mission, and although the Tariff Board was 
not all he wanted in that direction, he 
set it at work gathering facts and statis- 
tics on different tariff schedules and sent 
the results to Congress when completed, 
recommending that the tariff be revised 
in accordance with the findings of the 
Board. President Taft has always de- 
clared for the principles of protection, 
the rates of duty to be measured by the 
difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad. He always has said that an 
impartial commission is best fitted to 
ascertain such differences. He has often 
commended the present tariff law as the 
best that has ever been enacted both as 
a revenue producer and a measure of pro- 
tection, and though never asserting that it 
was perfect, has insisted that it should not 
be amended without adequate information 
after impartial investigation. 


INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL 


In a speech at Columbus, O., August 10, 
1907, when Mr. Taft was Secretary of 
War, he criticized Mr. Bryan’s demand 
for the referendum (initiative was not 
mentioned) and said: ‘We must call upon 
fourteen millions of electors to legislate 
directly. Could any more burdensome 
or inefficient method be devised than this? 
| believe that a referendum made under 
certain conditions and limitations in a 
subdivision of a State on certain issues may 
be healthful and useful, but as applied to 
our National Government it is entirely 
impracticable.” 

President Taft vetoed the joint resolu- 
tion admitting Arizona as a state solely 
on the ground that the constitution of the 
proposed state provided for the recall of 
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MR. ROOSEVELT 


he took no pains whatever, he made no 
effort whatever, to have it introduced into 
Congress while he had the power. More- 
over he does not now show the slightest 
understanding of the point which Mr, 
Roosevelt insists upon as fundamental, 
namely, the point that the tariff shall be 
continued primarily in the interest of the 
wage worker and the farmer. Mr. Roose- 
velt has recently written to the North- 
western Agriculturist stating anent reci- 
procity with Canada that, in any future 
agreement to revise the tariff in any way 
whatever, the revision must be made in 
such a way that the farmer does not bear 
the whole burden; that, on the contrary, 
he simply pays his fair share and gets his 
fair share in return. In his speech at Sioux 
Falls, September 3, 1910, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: “It should be the duty of some gov- 
ernment department or bureau to inves- 
tigate the conditions in the various pro- 
tected industries and see that the laborers 
really are getting the benefit of the tariff 
supposed to be enacted in their interests, 
and if from any investigation of a certain 
industry it appears that the tariff supposed 
to be imposed for the benefit of the wage 
worker results in such shape that the bene- 
fit does not reach him, the tariff on that 
industry should be taken off.” 


INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL 


In his Columbus speech, February 21, 
1912, Mr. Roosevelt said: “I believe in the 
initiative and referendum, which should 
not be used to destroy representative 
government, but to correct it whenever 
it becomes misrepresentative. The power 
to invoke such direct action, both by the 
initiative and referendum, should be pro- 
vided in such fashion as to prevent its 
being wantonly or too frequently used. 
In short, I believe that the initiative and 
referendum should be used, not as a sub- 
stitute for representative government, 
but as methods of making such govern- 
ment really representative.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, referring to the Dred 
Scott decision, said that under our federal 
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being drained from the farms into the 
factories. A great many of the morbid 
conditions of our society are due to this 
same excessive fostering of one stage of 
national life at the expense of the other. 
And now we have stimulated it so much 
that we have not a large enough market 
for the means of on of the surplus 
product. "a 

“We talk about American laborers 
competing with the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope. Haven’t you known a machine that 
cost $500 to compete successfully with a 
machine that cost $50 that did so much 
more and better work? . 

“The most beautiful theory of ‘all i is the 
theory of the cost of production. The 
Republican party said they wanted to 
proportion protection — proportion rate 
of duty to the difference in the cost of 
production between the foreign manu- 
facturer and the domestic manufacturer. 
Which foreign manufacturer and which 
domestic manufacturer? Where is your 
standard in the difference in cost of pro- 
duction? . . 

“The theory of the Republican. party 
has been, if you make the great captains 
of industry rich, they will make the coun- 
try rich. It is not so. ie 

“Now what are we going to do? I wish 
I might hope that our grandchildren could 
indulge in free trade, but | am afraid that 
even they cannot, because it is likely that 
for an indefinite period we shall have to 
pay our national bills by duties collected 
at the ports. Therefore, we are to act 
upon the fundamental principle of the 
Democratic party, not free trade, but 
tariff for revenue, and we have got to ap- 
proach that by such avenues, by such 
stages, and at such a pace as will be con- 
sistent with the stability and safety of the 
business of the country.” 


INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL 


The following is taken from a published 
letter from Gov. Woodrow Wilson to Prof. 
R. H. Dabney of the University of Virginia: 

“About the initiative, referendum, and 
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make our way safely back to normal con- 
ditions. But, as Jackson said, we must all 
‘lay aside mere local considerations, and 
act with the patriotic determination to 
promote the great interests of the whole.’”’ 


THE TARIFF 


In the course of his speech at Baltimore, 
January 17, 1911, Governor Harmon 
referred, in part, to the tariff as follows: 

“We believe the raising of public 
revenue to be the proper object of all 
taxation; that, whatever the process, the 
government can and does tax nobody but 
its own citizens, from whom comes every 
dollar it gets; that tariff taxes, being laid 
on articles for consumption, apportion 
themselves among the people according 
to the amounts consumed, so that levying 
them properly means an adjustment of 
burdens among consumers, according to 
their ability to pay, and not a distribution 
among manufacturers of rights to collect 
tribute from consumers; that what the 
Government needs is known and the way 
to collect it without injustice to any citizen 
is easily found, while no man or body of 
men can discover or apply a proper rule 
for levying taxes on all citizens for the 
benefit of a few, and, besides, what is 
wrong cannot be made right by the way 
it is done; that taxes on imports for needed 
public revenue afford the only advantage 
to American manufacturers which the 
Government can justly give, or that the 
country ought to be burdened with, in 
view of the cost and risk of the long ship- 
ment imported goods must undergo; and 
that American labor does not get the bene- 
fit of exactions from the people demanded 
and authorized in its pretended interest.” 


INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL 


In his speech before the Constitutional 
Convention of Ohio, February 8, 1912, 
Governor Harmon spoke as follows: 

“T am not convinced that the initiative 
and referendum, applied generally to sub- 
jects of legislation, would be an improve- 
ment on our system of government by 
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judges. “This provision of the consti- 
tution,” said the President, “in its appli- 
cation to county and state judges, seems 
to me so pernicious in its effect, so destruc- 
tive of independence in the judiciary, so 
likely to subject the rights of the individual 
to the possible tyranny of a popular ma- 
jority, and, therefore, so injurious to the 
cause of free government that I must dis- 
approve of the constitution containing it.” 
At Toledo, O., March 8, 1912, he said: 
“A most serious objection to the recall 
of decisions is that it destroys all prob- 
ability of consistency in constitutional 
ES 6-6 6 & & « « & #8 
Finally, | ask, what is the necessity for 
such a crude, revolutionary, fitful, and 
unstable way of reversing judicial con- 
struction? I do not hesitate to 
say that it lays the ax at the foot of the 
tree of well-ordered freedom and subjects 
the guaranties of life, liberty, and property 
without remedy to the fitful impulse of a 
temporary majority of an electorate.” 


MR. WILSON 


recall: | surrendered to the facts. My 
whole pre-possession — my whole reason- 
ing — was against these things. But when 
I came into contact with candid, honest, 
public spirited men who could speak (with 
regard, for example, to Oregon) from 
personal observation and experience, they 
floored me flat with their narration of what 
had actually happened. I found in the 
men who had advocated these things, who 
had put them into operation, and who had 
accomplished things by them, not critics 
or opponents of representative govern- 
ment, but men who were eager to restore 
it where it had been lost. 

“Each state must judge for itself. I do 
not see how it could be made a subject 
of national policy. 

“The recall of judges | am absolutely 
against, and always have been. It is a 
remedy for a symptom, not for a disease. 

“As for the recall, it is seldom used 
outside the municipalities. It is merely 
‘a gun behind the door.’” 


MR. ROOSEVELT 


system the remedy for such a wrong as 
Lincoln described was very difficult, but 
that “the decision of a state court on a 
constitutional question should be subject 
to revision by the people of the state.” 
If such a decision should be reversed, “the 
popular verdict should be accepted as 
final, and the construction of the constitu- 
tion definitely decided — subject only to 
the action of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” Mr. Roosevelt has per- 
fectly clearly stated his position regarding 
the recall. He states that our aim is to 
get the best type of judge and keep him on 
the bench as long as possible, and if neces- 
sary take off the bench the wrong type of 
judge. But the question of applying the 
recall in any shape is one of expediency, 
merely. He does not believe in applying it 
where it is possible to avoid it. But that 
sooner than permit the continuance of a 
system by which unworthy and corrupt 
judges persist on the bench he would favor 
any necessary method of removing them. 


MR. HARMON 


representatives, which, while it has short- 
comings like all human institutions, I do 
not believe has proved a failure. 

“The measure is confessedly an experi- 
ment, and as several states have recently 
undertaken it, my attitude is like that of 
‘the man from Missouri.’ I have always 
found it wiser to profit by the experience 
of others, in matters of doubt, when | 
could, rather than by my own. And no 
one can justly claim that this new depar- 
ture in government has yet passed the 
experimental stage in other states. 

“It is a safe rule io judge others by one’s 
self, and I gravely question whether, as a 
private citizen immersed in business and 
personal affairs, | should be able, however 
willing, to devote to a proposed measure — 
unless it were a very simple one involving 
no details—the study of its own provisions 
and of their effect on other laws or sub- 
jects, which is required to qualify one to 
take part in the important work of legis- 
lating for a great commonwealth.” 

















GETTING TOO 


MAN from Pennsylvania sat 
in a brokerage office in New 
York a month or so ago talk- 
ing things over with the head 
of the firm. He had never 
done business with that house before and 
was not sure whether he would this time. 
He had come frankly asking advice and 
counsel. This was what he heard: 

“Your investment is unsound from top 
to bottom because you have disregarded 
two fundamentals. In the first place there 
is not a security on this list that can be 
sold in any marketplace. In the second 
place, you are making altogether too much 
money for safety!” 

“Howdo you mean, ‘too much money’?P”’ 
asked the visitor. 

The experienced financial man laughed. 
“Well,” he said, “you seem to me to ex- 
pect to make as much money out of your 
investment as though you went into busi- 
ness with it. You seem to think that if 
you lend a man the money for business 
purposes he ought to pay you about 15 per 
cent. a year for the use of it. Yet you 
know perfectly well, because you are a 
manufacturer yourself, that 15 per cent, 
is about all you can expect in your own 
business on the actual value of your plant 
and capital. If these people to whom you 
have lent money are to get as much out of 
this business as you do out of yours they 
would have to earn about 30 per cent. on 
this money so as to pay you your 15 per 
cent. and have a fair return for them- 
selves.” 

The visitor had never seen it in just that 
light. He argued that, since he could make 
a big return on the money in his own busi- 
ness, he thought that all his money ought 
to bring him as good a return, otherwise 
he did not see the use of investing it at all. 
Nothing could shake him in that view of 
the situation, and the banker finally gave 
him up, advised him to stick to business 
and leave investments alone. He went 
away from that office, with nothing gained 
except the single idea, “too much money.” 


MUCH MONEY 


This same thing, in a greater or lesser 
degree, is happening all over the country 
all the time. From my own experience 
in answering letters to this magazine, | 
believe that the worst victims of the “too 
much money” habit are women. 

That is the reason, of course, why a list 
of selected women investors is almost always 
the first list bought by a promoter who is 
going into the “ get-rich-quick” game. 

Apart from the “get-rich-quick” game, 
it is also a fact that in the legitiniate in- 
vestment market a very high rate of 
interest or dividend is extremely alluring 
to women. The “too much money” 
habit seems natural. A man who feels 
that he is entitled to 7 and 10 per cent. on 
his money because he thinks he has busi- 
ness sense enough to earn that amount 
will reckon on getting some of it by the 
use of foresight in choosing securities sell- 
ing below their real value and allowing his 
principal to grow in a natural and spon- 
taneous way. A woman, however, wants 
it all to come in in dividends or interest. 

It may seem invidious and unkind to 
add that, next to the women of the coun- 
try, the choicest victims of the “too much 
money” habit are country doctors and 
country clergymen. 

A business man, who has been a con- 
sistent investor for twenty years, made 
the statement not long ago that, whenever 
any of the securities which he owns get 
to a price where they pay 7 per cent. on the 
market value (as when a security paying 


‘5 per cent. on par is selling for 71 or 72), he 


invariably sells them. He admits that 
this rule has brought him heavy losses at 
times, because the conditions that caused 
the 7 per cent. basis were only temporary; 
but he adds that for every loss that he has 
had on this account there have been two 
occasions when, if he had not sold on the 
7 per cent. basis, he would have had a 
heavy loss on account of the complete 
cessation of dividends or interest. Out 
of his experience he has evolved a theory 
that, in two cases out of three where stand- 
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ard securities sink to a 7 per cent. basis, 
there is some catastrophe impending. 

Such an ironclad rule of thumb, of course, 
cannot be applied by everybody. There 
are parts of the country, for instance, where 
a 7 per cent. rate is as conservative as a 
5 per cent. rate would be in the older and 
more nearly crystallized sections of the 
country. If one live in the Far West or 
the Far South it is possible to get a much 
higher return than one can get living in the 
East and have almost but not quite as 
good security. This magazine does not 
attempt to make easy rules for investors, 
because there are no easy rules governing 
the use of money. What is right for one 
person is wrong for another, and what is 
right for 1912 may be utterly wrong in 
1913. If there is one science that demands 
adaptability it is the science of investment. 

When you come to put away money, 
consider first of all your own circum- 
stances. Figure, if you will, the very lowest 
possible rate of return from that money 
with which you can get along. Use that 
as your starting point. Work out from it 
a theory and a plan of investment. Sup- 
pose that you have no first hand knowledge 
about mortgages, bonds, stocks, or any 
other form for the use of capital. In that 
case you must seek guidance. You will 
get it either by personal study or through 
advice. In either case your object ought 
to be to find out how much more than 
your minimum you can get without step- 
ping over the line where the principle of 
conservatism ends and the principle of 
“too much money” begins. 

Suppose you try to study it out for 
yourself. You will begin, naturally, with 
the savings bank in your own home town, 
or with the insurance company nearby, for 
these are investors who stand out above 
the rest of the investment world, like giant 
trees in a forest of undergrowth. You will 
find that the savings bank and the insur- 
ance company average a return of 4 per 
cent. to 5 per cent.-on their invested funds. 
They will tell you, if you talk to 
them through their officers, that their 
more recent investment has yielded a 
higher return with apparently equal secur- 
ity as compared with the investment they 
made a few years ago. If you give them 








a chance they will try to tell you the 
reason why, but they probably won’t 
succeed. 

You will take their lists, perhaps, and go 
over them, after you get so familiar with 
financial terms and descriptions that you 
can tell a bond or a mortgage from a block 
of stock. You will discover, after a while, 
that the savings bank sticks to bonds and 
mortgages; but that the insurance com- 
pany varies its investment by buying rail- 
road, industrial, and bank stocks. 

So much for the great investors. If you 
have an opportunity to talk to individual 
investors who are not guided or ruled by 
laws or regulations you will discover that 
they are guided by slightly different prin- 
ciples. The average large investor who is 
not a business man and who does not think 
that he is entitled to speculate even to a 
limited degree, figures in these days on an 
average income of about 5 per cent. from 
the securities if he lives in the East and 
about 6 per cent. or a little more if he lives 
in the West cr the South: He gets his 
rate, as a matter of fact, quite uncon- 
sciously from the average mortgage rate 
in his own vicinity —that is, from the 
rate he would have to pay if he were bor- 
rowing money on his own property, city 
or country. 

It is not difficult, and it does not require 
any long course of study to reach a con- 
clusion about the rate of income that you 
ought to get from your invested funds. 
You can get plenty of sane and helpful 
advice. To repeat, it is dangerous and 
difficult to generalize; but it is probably 
true that, if one should submit a hypo- 
thetical question to the half dozen most 
careful and experienced financial experts 
of the United States to-day and obtain 
from them a complete reply, the average 
rate that they would indicate for different 
kinds of funds would be something like the 
following: 

An investor who dare not take the 
slightest chance with any part of the 
principa: or risk the cessation of interest, 
and wanted marketability could obtain 
about 4.40 per cent. An investor who 
could run a slight risk of depreciation in a 
part of the principal and was looking sim- 
ply for good solid securities and market- 
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ability might get 4.75 per cent. One who 
wanted the same characteristics except 
that marketability is a minor factor can 
go a little over 5 per cent. The man who 
can ignore marketability almost entirely 
and wants simply reasonable safety and 
a substantial income can probably aver- 
age close to 5.5 per cent. He who seeks 
an average return higher than this, par- 
ticularly in the East and the North, must 
recognize that he gives up a certain 
amount of safety and reliability for every 
decimal of increase to his income. 

It is noticeable that the higher the in- 
come rate the more restrictions the careful 
critic will throw around his remarks. For 
instance, almost any careful banker who 
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is trying to get an average yield of 5.5 per 
cent. for a supposed-to-be conservative 
investor will probably suggest that the 
bulk of the fund should not yield more 
than 5 per cent., and that the high average 
income be obtained by putting in some 6 
per cent. and even 7 per cent. securities. 
He will also suggest that the subdivision 
of the fund be more minute as the income 
rises. Although it would be perfectly 
safe, from the standpoint of a banker, to 
advise a woman to put all her money into 
a 4 per cent. standard railroad bond selling 
at 100, the same banker would hesitate for 
a long time before advising the same 
client to put half of her fund into one bond 
at 53 per cent.— C. M. K. 


CHAMP CLARK, OF PIKE COUNTY 


A COMPROMISE CANDIDATE—A PLEASANT PERSONALITY — HIS SERVICES TO 
THE DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION IN CONGRESS —A LACK OF 
STATESMANSHIP AND NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


BY 
FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


ORTY years ago a _ young 
Kentuckian, who wanted to 
be a school teacher, was ad- 
vised to apply in writing for 
the position of principal of a 

normal school. He did so. His applica- 
tion did not convey any very clear idea 
of his qualifications as a teacher but in 
other respects was a model of conciseness. 

“T am twenty-two years old,” he wrote. 
“My post office is Lawrenceburg, Ken- 
tucky. I am six feet, one inch tall, weigh 
175 pounds, am a college graduate, a 
Democrat in politics, a Campbellite by 
religion and a Master Mason. Yours 
truly, J. B. Clark.” 

The author of that i. ig now an 
applicant for a larger job — that of Presi- 
dent of the United States. He has not 
filed a written application, but the infor- 
mation available to the inquirer who 
undertakes the serious task of trying to 





ascertain his qualifications is much like 
that contained in young Mr. Clark’s 
note of 1872 — and just about as satisfy- 
ing. He is sixty-two years old instead of 
twenty-two. He weighs fifty pounds more 
and hails from Missouri instead of Ken- 
tucky. He has taught several schools 
and has been a member of Congress for 
eighteen years. His hair is white instead 
of yellow, but his voice is as strong as 
ever. Incidentally, he has dropped his 
first name and half of his second. He is 
now plain Champ Clark. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Clark to 
intimate that those are his only claims 
to the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion. They are,’ however, the points 
that are emphasized and brought for- 
ward whenever and in whatever company 
Champ Clark is discussed. Nobody talks 
of Champ Clark in connection with any 
of the great principles of government on 
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which the American people are divided. 
He is not known as the champion of any 
of the so-called “Progressive” ideals that 
mark the real points of difference between 
the factions into which both the great 
political parties are separated. He has, 
beyond a doubt, been of great service 
to his party, particularly in Congress, and 
if Presidential nominations in 1912 are to 
be distributed as rewards for party ser- 
vices Mr.-Clark is entitled to serious 
consideration. 

Those who are most earnestly urging 
his candidacy are pleading that he will 
be more nearly acceptable to all the 
elements that now make up the party 
organization than any other candidate 
who has been put forward. This is 
probably true, and if harmony among 
the party workers is all that the Demo- 
cratic Party is seeking, the Baltimore 
convention doubtless could do much worse 
than to nominate Mr. Clark. But there 
is no evidence that he could hold the 
radical Democratic voters against Colonel 
Roosevelt, for instance, or that he could 
draw to his ticket from Mr. Taft enough 
of the dissatisfied and detachable Repub- 
lican vote to win. 

Yet, of the first 56 Democratic delegates 
chosen, Champ Clark got 46. Champ 
Clark’s own state of Missouri gave him 
its 36 delegates. Oklahoma divided its 
20 delegates evenly between him and 
Woodrow Wilson. The first four county 
conventions in Kansas instructed for the 
Speaker. Whatever advantage there is 
politically in a running start lies with the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Firsts among the causes that have 
brought Champ Clark to the point of being 
a serious factor in the Presidential contest 
is his personality. Regard him as of 
Presidential size or not, it requires only 
brief personal contact with the big Speaker 
to be charmed and impressed with his 
quality of friendliness. Everyone likes 
him and he likes everyone. His bitterest 
political enemies have been his warmest 
personal friends. It was this likeableness 
that won him his leadership in Congress, 
and enabled him to conciliate the warring 
factions of his party and weld them into 
a working unit. And this harmonizing 





of the Democrats in Congress is easily the 
biggest thing Champ Clark has ever done, 

Champ Clark was born in Anderson 
County, near Lawrenceburg, Ky., March 7, 
1850 — “the day Daniel Webster made 
the speech upholding the fugitive slave 
law, which put him out of politics,” is the 
way he fixes the date. Christened James 
Beauchamp (pronounced Beecham), he 
was known in early life as James B. Clark, 
as Governor Wilson and President Cleve- 
land were known as Thomas W. Wilson 
and Stephen G. Cleveland in their respec- 
tive youths. 

His life story differs only in detail from 
the stories of thousands of poor boys who 
have won their way into Congress. It is 
the typically American story of native 
ability, industry, and adventurous spirit 
— farm-hand, school teacher, storekeeper, 
country editor, lawyer, orator — the pro- 
gression is a familiar one to every reader 
of American biographies. His mother 
died when he was three years old. Asa 
barefoot boy of twelve he got near enough 
to the battle of Perryville to hear the 
shooting, and once he saw a little band of 
seven home guards stand off the whole of 
Morgan’s cavalry brigade. That was all 
he saw or heard of the Civil War. He 
read everything he could lay his youthful 
hands on and acquired the habit, which 
he still retains, of picking out odd and 
curious facts from his reading and storing 
them away in a memory that has a rare 
capacity for minute details. He taught 
school when he was sixteen, then entered 
Kentucky University, whence he was 
expelled after two years — a fact he does 
not attempt to conceal. Another student, 
Ezra Webb, picked a quarrel with him 
over the meal-hours of a students’ dining 
club of which Clark was steward. Clark 
was as quick tempered then as now and 
whacked Webb over the head with a 
scantling. Webb struck him in the face 
as another student seized Clark’s hands 
from behind and held him. Clark 
wrenched himself loose and from under 
his pillow drew a broken revolver — for 
which he had traded a Latin grammar and 
dictionary. He fired at Webb but the 
bullet went wild. Webb complained to 
the college authorities and Clark was 




















expelled. More than thirty years later 
Webb wrote to Congressman Clark for 
help in adjusting a claim against the 
Government, and got it. 

Two years more of school teaching; 
then, on the advice of Colonel Alexander 
Campbell, son of the founder of the re- 
ligious denomination known as “Dis- 
ciples of Christ,” he entered the senior 
class at Bethany College, West Virginia, 
from which he graduated summa cum 
laude. With his degree young Clark 
called on Colonel Campbell, who asked 
what he intended to da. 

“Teach for a year and then go to the 
Cincinnati law school,” said the young 
man. 

“You can get the principalship of the 
West Liberty Normal School if you will 
send in a written application for it,’”’ said 
Colonel Campbell, and the document 
quoted at the beginning of this article 
resulted. Then young Clark went down 
to Cincinnati to arrange to enter the law 
school. 

Going home from Cincinnati a stranger 
he met on the train suggested that he try 
for the superintendency of the public 
schools of Paris, Ky. He got off at Paris, 
and within a day or two was appointed 
superintendent. But when he got to Law- 
renceburg he found a notification of his 
election as president of Marshall College, at 
a salary of $1,400. He accepted it and 
remained at the post a year. Then he 
began to study law. From the law 
school he drifted out to Kansas. A 
casual acquaintance picked up on the 
train turned his thoughts to Wichita. 
“Wichita,” he said, ‘“‘ was the place for a 
young fellow — Wichita, where the Texas 
steers came up in great droves and the 
Spanish milled dollars fairly rolled about 
the streets, while the Greasers were always 
fighting and making practice for lawyers. 
So | went to Wichita.” 

He reached Wichita as its first great 
boom was waning. There were no Span- 
ish milled dollars, no quarrelsome Greasers, 
and the cattle were all going to Great 
Bend. Added to that, it was one of the 
worst years in Kansas history. The 
pickings were poor indeed. One day, the 
morning’s mail had brought him a check 
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for $25 for a graduation oration he had 
written for another law student. He 
paid his board bill and bought a ticket 
for Missouri, to look for a school. 

At Louisiana, Mo., down in Pike 
County, the superintendent of schools 
had resigned. Young Clark applied for 
the place. His recent presidency of Mar- 
shall College was a tremendous asset. 
But the high school principal wanted the 
place and the trustees compromised by 
promoting him and giving the high school 
to Clark — incidentally chopping $300 
a year off the superintendent’s salary 
and giving it to the newcomer to bring 
his up to $1,200. 

Young Clark shaved off part of his 
Kansas beard and taught in side whiskers 
for a year or so. He ran a newspaper, 
the Rierside Press, and sold it in a year 
at a $700 profit. Then he hung out his 
shingle, and began to practice law and the 
great American game of running for 
office. He drew some early prizes — 
Presidential elector on the Hancock and 
English ticket, city attorney of Louisiana, 
city attorney of Bowling Green, assistant 
state’s attorney of Pike County, then 
state’s attorney. 

By this time Champ Clark had become 
one of the prominent men of Pike County. 
He was a law partner of David A. Ball — 
Democratic candidate for governor of 
Missouri in 1908. He handled some big 
criminal trials and gained fame as a cross- 
examiner. 

Mr. Clark was “Champ” Clark by this 
time. Soon after leaving law school he 
found that a J. B. Clark was getting mail 
at nearly every post office in the country. 
Sometimes they got his letters and sent 
them back to the writers. 

“T tried lopping off the ‘James’ and 
traveling as plain ‘Beauchamp Clark,’ 
but my friends insisted upon pronouncing 
it ‘Bo-champ,’ or abbreviated it to ‘Bo 
Clark’,” said the Speaker, telling me how 
he made the change. “I thought I 
would save them trouble by abbreviating 
it myself and began to write it ‘Champ 
Clark.’ It has been a good asset. It is 
short enough to be usually printed in full. 
Look at any list of ‘those present’ in the 
papers. Others are mentioned by sur- 
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names only, but my name is printed 
‘Champ Clark.’” From this it may be 
inferred that the Speaker is alive to the 
value of advertising. He is, as | shall 
demonstrate. 

But to get him out of Bowling Green, 
Mo., and into the Congress of the United 
States. Personal popularity and oratory 
did it, just as these attributes have taken 
many others over the same route. Champ 
Clark has. always been an orator. His 
voice, even in conversation, is resonant 
and flexible. When he gets under way 
there is no hall so big that his voice can- 
not reach every corner of it. This causes a 
demand for his services on big occasions. 
At the St. Louis national convention of 
1904 he was permanent chairman. His 
speech and Martin W. Littleton’s were 
the only ones the delegates really heard. 
There is a type of oratory in which the 
manner of the speaker counts for much 
more than the matter of his speech. It 
is not unfair to Champ Clark to say that 
his eloquence is in this class. Not that 
his speeches are mere sound and fury — 
on the contrary, they are often crammed 
with facts. He is at his best when lectur- 
ing on some long dead statesman. His 
favorite hero is Thomas F. Benton, and 
he can enthrall any audience when he 
talks of the great Missourian. His eulogy 
of General Frank P. Blair was included 
by the late Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court in his collection of 
the best orations of the world. His 
oratory and his personal popularity won 
him an election to the lower house of the 
state legislature, where he served one 
term in 1889. As chairman of the juris- 
prudence committee he reported a bill — 
he does not claim the authorship of it — 
prohibiting combinations in restraint of 
trade and forbidding monopolies to do 


business in Missouri. It was one of 
the first anti-trust laws enacted in 
America. It still stands unamended and it 


was through its enforcement, curiously 
enough, that Herbert S. Hadley, as attor- 
ney general of Missouri, won the fame 


which enabled him to defeat Champ 
Clark’s law partner, Senator Ball, for 
governor. Another legislative achieve- 


ment of which Mr. Clark is proud was the 





introduction of a bill providing for the 
Australian ballot. 

His service in the legislature enhanced 
his reputation; and his marriage, in 1881, 
to Miss Genevieve Bennett of Callaway 
County gave him a family connection of 
considerable extent in northeastern Mis- 
souri. Congressional politics in the ninth 
Missouri district is of the intense variety, 
In 1888 it had taken 2,100 ballots in the 
district convention to choose between 
nine candidates for the nomination. In 
1890 there were eight candidates and 
2,000 ballots. In 1892 the opponents 
of the sitting member got together and 
put up Champ Clark to contest for the 
nomination against Congressman R. H. 
Norton. Even with the contest narrowed 
down to two men the campaign was a 
protracted and bitter one. From March 
until the end of August the candidates 
stumped the district, accompanied by 
armed guards. The convention sat for nine 
days and finally split and nominated both 
Clark and Norton. The state committee 
settled the matter by ordering a direct 
nomination at a primary election. Demo- 
cratic voters chose Champ Clark and in No- 
vember he became a member of Congress. 

There he found himself a member of the 
majority, swept into power in the Cleve- 
land landslide. Two great issues con- 
fronted the Fifty-third Congress — the 
tariff and the silver question. The new 
member from Missouri rather prided 
himself on his knowledge of the tariff. 
He had been talking tariff reform from the 
stump and had a head full of facts and 
figures. It interested him as everything 
involving minute details interests him. 
He was a much more earnest advocate of 
free silver, however, than of tariff reform. 
That was the big and burning issue of the 
West. “Silver Dick’? Bland of Missouri 
was the leader of the free silver movement 
in Congress and Champ Clark became 
one of his trusted lieutenants. William 
J. Bryan was one of Mr. Clark’s fellow 
Congressmen, and their common interest 
in the silver question brought them to- 
gether in a political and personal friend- 
ship that has never been broken. 

In the election of 1894, Mr. Clark, like 
many other Democrats, lost his Con- 














gressional seat. He resumed the practice 
of law and began to turn to the public 
lecture platform as a means of livelihood. 
It has been almost his principal source 
of income ever since. He is always in 
great demand by Chautauqua audiences. 
“Richer than Golconda”’ is the title of 
one of his popular lectures. It deals with 
the literature of the Bible. Other sub- 
jects include current political topics and 
the lives of by-gone statesmen. And 
after he was reélected to Congress in 
1896 he found that his Congressional 
debates made valuable advertising for 
his paid lectures. 

In the McKinley Congress that met 
in 1897 the tariff was the main issue. 
Free silver had gone down to defeat with 
Mr. Bryan. The framing of the Dingley 
tariff bill and the fight against it were 
in the hands of the party leaders, but the 
spectacular part of the performance fell 
largely to Champ Clark on the Demo- 
cratic side and General Charles H. Gros- 
venor of Ohio for the Republicans. They 
were beautifully staged, these debates be- 
tween Clark and Grosvenor. Clark was 
the younger but Grosvenor could quote 
statistics with even more facility. Their 
daily duels filled the galleries. Clark 
would fairly lash himself into a frenzy 
of righteous wrath, and General Gros- 
venor would come back with volleys of 
deadly statistics. It was all very exciting 
and dramatic and it drew good press 
notices for both combatants. And it was 
just as real as stage duels usually are. 

It was profitable, too. Between ses- 
sions the team of Clark and Grosvenor 
commanded the highest salary on the 
Chautauqua circuit. They were “head- 
liners” — “Hon. Champ Clark of Mis- 
souri and Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor of 
Ohio in joint debate on the tariff.” That 
bill never failed to draw crowded houses 
and put money into the pockets of both 
the actors. Even the enforced retirement 
from Congress of General Grosvenor some 
years later has not interfered with Mr. 
Clark’s activities on the platform. He 
still works his way via the Chautauqua 
route from Washington to Bowling Green 
and back. Incidentally, he has thus been 
seen by more voters than any other man 
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in public life except possibly Mr. Bryan, 
Colonel Roosevelt, and President Taft. 

Aside from the tariff debates, Mr. Clark’s 
Congressional activities were not of espe- 
cial interest except for the picturesqueness 
of his name and figure, which served to 
keep him in the public eye until he was 
chosen floor leader of the minority in 
December, 1908, to succeed John Sharp 
Williams. Champ Clark was by this 
time one of the oldest members in point 
of service; his personal popularity was 
unchallenged, and, while sympathizing 
with the Southern viewpoint, he had a 
clear comprehension of the problems of 
the Northern Democrats. Moreover, he 
had the confidence of the entire Democratic 
membership. For the first time in many 
years the Democratic members of Con- 
gress, through his conciliatory tactics, 
found themselves working in substantial 
harmony on every important question. 

In the extra session of 1909, Mr. Clark, 
as ranking Democratic member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, took 
the lead in the discussions of tariff 
schedules at the hearings before that body. 
Here his skill as a cross-examiner came 
into play. “The only truth that was 
told at any of those hearings was what 
I brought out on cross-examination,”’ 
Mr. Clark boasted to me, and the facts 
justify his claim. His carefully-staged 
tariff debates with General Grosvenor 
and his really marvelous capacity for 
memorizing facts and figures stood him in 
excellent stead. 

In the spring of 1910 a situation arose 
which called for conciliatory leadership 
of exactly the kind of which Mr. Clark 
was capable. It was the beginning of 
the effective fight on “Cannonism.” A 
coalition of insurgent Republicans with 
the Democrats gave a working majority 
which could have won the battle easily. 
When the issue was put to a vote, twenty- 
three Democrats, under the leadership 
of Representative Fitzgerald of New York, 
voted with the stand-pat Republicans. 
Their indignant associates were for read- 
ing them out of the party. “We haven't 
got Democrats enough in the party now,” 
Mr. Clark told the indignant ones, “so 
what’s the use of throwing anyone out 
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just because he doesn’t agree with us on 
one point?”’ 

It did not worry Mr. Clark that a great 
principle was at stake. Party solidarity 
was the important thing and his persuasive 
powers restored it. , 

Mr. Clark’s chief claim to the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination, as stated 
by his friends, is that it was his success 
as a conciliator and harmonizer of the 
party in Congress that brought about the 
Democratic landslide in 1910. These ad- 
vocates go so far as to declare — pre- 
sumably with the sanction of Mr. Clark, 
since they are the men who are closest 
to him — that every Democrat who was 
elected governor of a Northern state in 
1910, who won a Congressional seat from 
the Republicans, or who was_ chosen 
United States Senator by a Democratic 
legislature elected in 1910, as well as every 
Democratic party worker who has got on 
the public pay roll as a result of this land- 
slide, is under an obligation to Champ 
Clark which can be adequately discharged 
only by nominating him for the Presi- 
dency. That is the statement seriously 
made to me in Washington by one of the 
real leaders of the Clark Presidential 
boom. If it were true it would demon- 
strate that the Democratic party has not 
advanced beyond the stage where the 
spoils of office are of more importance 
than the public welfare. Perhaps it is 
an illuminating side light on Mr. Clark’s 
political ideals that he and his friends 
believe it. It is also characteristic of 
those whose political breath is the Con- 
gressional atmosphere, to believe that 
the thoughts and actions of the whole 
American people are guided by and based 
upon the proceedings under the dome 
at Washington. The Clark Presidential 
boom is distinctly a Congressional move- 
ment. It is being conducted primarily 
from the Speaker’s office in the Capitol. 
The men who are running it are members 
of Congress, former members and attachés, 
whose point of view is essentially the 
Congressional one. Its publicity “litera- 
ture” goes out under Congressional franks. 

The result of the Congressional election 
of 1910 made it a foregone conclusion 
that Mr. Clark would be the next Speaker. 


' posals is not denied anywhere. 


But although this approaching elevation 
to perhaps the second highest office in the 
Federal Government gave added signifi- 
cance to his utterances on public questions, 
it did not cure him of the habit of incau- 
tious remarks in Congress. His reckless- 
ness in the use of language had been 
rather amusing than serious in the early 
days of his Congressional career, and it 
was easy in heated debate for his an- 
tagonists to provoke him into rash and 
ill-considered utterances. Nobody took 
it seriously when he made such statements 
in the course of the tariff debates of 1897, 
as that, if he had his way, he would raze 
every custom house “from turret to 
foundation stone.” That happened be- 
cause Romulus Z. Leonard of North 
Carolina stuck his tongue out and “riled” 
Mr. Clark. At least, that is the explana- 
tion the Speaker gave me, saying that he 
never really meant it. But when the man 
about to become Speaker of the American 
House of Representatives declared in ad- 
vocating the Canadian Reciprocity Bill, 
“T am for it because I hope to see the day 
when the American flag will float over 
every square foot of the British North 
American possessions clear to the North 
Pole,” it aroused, instead of laughter, 
an international misunderstanding. That 
this incautious remark of the Speaker had 
great influence in inducing the Canadian 
Parliament to reject the reciprocity pro- 
Nor does 
any one seriously challenge Mr. Clark’s 
perfectly good intentions toward the 
Reciprocity bill—he has never been 
accused of deliberately betraying a cause 
which he openly professed to favor. 

His elevation to the Speakership has 
not caused Mr. Clark to forget the prac- 
tical side of politics. Tremendous efforts 
to detach the old soldier vote from the 
Republican party are being made by the 
Democratic leaders. A dramatic oppor- 
tunity to emphasize his devotion to the 
G. A. R. came when the vote was taken 
in the House of Representatives last 
winter on the Sherwood dollar-a-day 
pension bill. Mr. Clark never overlooks 
a dramatic opportunity. The bill was 
safely passed — 229 to 92 —and there 
was no more need for the Speaker’s vote 
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CHAMP CLARK 
“‘IT IS SHORT ENOUGH TO BE PRINTED IN FULL IN THE PAPERS, OTHERS ARE MEN- 


TIONED BY SURNAMES ONLY, BUT MY NAME IS PRINTED ‘CHAMP CLARK 
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than for that of the press gallery — not 
as much. The following two paragraphs, 
from the Congressional Record, tell what 
followed: 


The Speaker — The clerk will 
name. 

The clerk called the name of Mr. Clark 
of Missouri and he voted “Yea” as above 
recorded. So the bill was passed. 


call my 


Good Presidential politics — and if Mr. 
Clark misses that mark, good politics for 
Pike County and the Ninth Missouri 
district, where there are plenty of old 
soldiers. Indeed, Mr. Clark, according 
to his wont, is much more likely to have 
had the Ninth Missouri district in mind 
than the United States. It is his mental 
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‘IT IS HIS MENTAL HABIT TO THINK IN TERMS 
OF PIKE COUNTY ”’ 


habit to think in terms of Pike County, 
as it were. 

In February, 1912, soon after the Clark 
Presidential boom began to assume serioiis 
proportions, the Speaker said to me: “| 
am against all trusts. There can’t be 
any good restraint of trade. I don't 
agree with the Supreme Court on that 
point. I believe the Sherman law if hon- 
estly and courageously enforced would 
break up all the trusts, but if there is any 
question on that point I would favor 
amending it. In my opinion it does not 
need any amendment. 

“As chairman of the jurisprudence 
committee of the Missouri legislature 
I] reported one of the first anti-trust bills. 
No one has ever found a flaw in it and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in fines 
have been collected under it. We may 
get a million. 

“] have devoted more time to the tariff 
than to any other political question. | 
debated it as a boy in school. When | 
first came here in 1893 | thought I knew 
all about it. Now I feel like Sir Isaac 


Newton in the presence of the mysteries 


of the universe — like a boy picking up 
shells on the seashore. The question 
ramifies into so many other things that it 
embodies all human activities and if one 
is studious he can learn something new 
about it all the time. As the Government 
is conducted at present we have to raise 
a billion dollars a year. Whether that 
rate of expenditure will ever be reduced 
I do not try tosay. I have been wrestling 
with that question. 

“We have only two great sources of 
revenue —the tariff and the internal 
revenue tax. There used to be a great 
revenue from the land office but it is 
about gone now. We have to raise from 
$325,000,000 to $350,000,000 a year from 
the tariff. Perhaps if the income tax 
amendment, which | favor, is adopted we 
can reduce the tariff considerably. My 
idea of tariff reform is to levy ‘the highest 
taxes on luxuries that they will bear and 
not invite smuggling in large quantities, 
and the lowest tariff or none at all on 
necessaries. The whole thing needs over- 
hauling from top to bottom and readjust- 
ing to cut out the monstrosities and ex- 
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tortions in the Payne Bill and raise the 


- maximum revenue while at the same time 


taking the minimum of money from the 
pockets of the people. It is estimated 
that under the Payne bill every time one 
dollar goes into the Treasury four or five 
dollars go into the pockets of the tariff 
barons. I would make some exceptions 
to levying the highest tariff on luxuries. 
Some things are so valuable in small bulk 
that if the tariff is very high the Govern- 
ment would be defrauded by smugglers. 
Diamonds are a fine illustration of this. 
| would have two rates on diamonds, one, 
the higher on the finished product and a 
low tax on uncut stones, so as to encourage 
the development of the diamond cutting 
industry in America. 

“1 can take the Payne bill and rearrange 
the rates so as to get $500,000,000 instead 
of $325,000,000 revenue and at the same 
time cheapen the- finished products to 


the people. This can be done in clothing, 
furniture, machinery, and many food 
products. A splendid example is in the 


case of blankets nine feet long, worth not 
more than forty cents-per pound, on which 
the present rate is 33 cents a pound and 
50 per cent. ad valorem. This amounts 
to a tax of 1824 per cent. on an article of 
prime necessity. Do you know how 
many of these blankets were imported 
into the United States in the last fiscal 
year? A total value of $40.20 on which 
the tariff amounted to $60.53. From the 
tariff on one kind of sheepskin gloves — 
the sort the women call kid gloves — the 
Government got a total revenue from im- 
portations in one year of $2.40.” 

The discussion of the tariff was inter- 
rupted at this point by a newspaper man 
who wanted the Speaker to contribute 
to a “symposium” on Thomas Jefferson. 
The Speaker obliged with several interest- 
ing facts about Mr. Jefferson, such as 
that he was the only red-headed President, 
that he was the first to import Merino 
sheep, that he started the Agricultural 
Department, and that when Minister to 
France he succeeded in obtaining some 
of the precious seeds of the Italian rice, 
which he sent to America, where they 
became the progenitors of all the great 
rice plantations of the South. Then he 
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defined his notion of tariff reform a little 
more closely by saying that he was in favor 
of duties that would produce the largest 
revenue and give a fair degree of protection. 

“What about the so-called Progressive 
issues, Mr. Speaker?” | inquired. 

“Well, take the initiative and referen- 
dum. We have it out in Missouri. | 
voted for it. It is a state issue. 

“] introduced the Australian ballot 
bill in the legislature against the opposi- 
tion of the politicians. I was really the 
author of the parole bill. 1 was the cause 
more than any one man living or dead of 
the primary law being adopted in Missouri. 
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““ YOUNG CLARK SHAVED OFF PART OF HIS 
KANSAS BEARD AND TAUGHT IN SIDE 
WHISKERS FOR A YEAR OR SO” 


The first Congressional primary ever held 
in the state was the one at which I was 
nominated; and afterward primaries were 
adopted by law. 

“TI believe in Senatorial primaries — 
we have them in Missouri. [| think Sen- 
ators ought to be elected by the people. 
| favor any reform in the ballot law that 
really makes for a free ballot and a fair 
count and brings elections close to the 
body of the people. | endorse the prin- 
ciple of the corrupt practices act. It has 
done a great deal of good in Missouri.” 

“You wish to be classed as a Progressive, 
then?” I asked. 

“Yes, I class myself as a Progressive. 
It’s in the air — everything is Progressive 
these days.” 

“Do. you anticipate a realignment of 
the people into new political parties, 
Progressive and Conservative?”’ 

“Yes, | think we are coming to that.” 

“About the recall?” 

“TI should rather not state my position 
on that just yet.” 

Just then a bell rang in the Speaker’s 
room. 

“—_it, they’re in trouble in there 
and I’ve got to go and fix it up,” he re- 


marked, with unconscious profanity, as 
he strode over toward the House. 

A human, likeable old gentleman, this 
member from Missouri — pleasant to ialk 
with or to listen to, popular, magnciic, 
devoted to his books and his home and his 
family. His comfortable old white house at 
Bowling Green is as crowded with books as 
a public library. An interesting personality, 
that of Champ Clark — and if he has any 
conception of the vital, burning questivns 
the American people are asking, any grasp 
on the issues and problems on which the 
voters of the nation are sharply divided 
as never before since the dark days before 
the Civil War, any comprehension of the 
great readjustments that are going on- 
across party lines as the Progressives and 
Conservatives are reclassifying themselves, 
one finds no evidence of it in his conver- 
sation or recorded speeches — except as 
some minor symptom of the great unrest 
has been felt in Pike County. He does 
not burn with indignation at the encroach- 
ments of the special interests on the 
people’s rights, as Woodrow Wilson does; 
he does not stand firm against all new 
departures from the traditions of the past, 
as Judson Harmon does. He is a com- 
promise candidate. 











“THEN HE HUNG OUT HIS SHINGLE AND BEGAN THE 
GREAT AMERICAN GAME OF RUNNING FOR OF- 
FICE.” HE WAS ELECTED TO CONGRESS IN 1892 





WHAT THE DICTOGRAPH IS 


THE, DPINY 


““DETECTIVE’S EAR” THAT BROKE DOWN THE MCNAMARA DEFENSE 


AND THAT HAS CONVICTED OTHER CRIMINALS 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


NE day in May, 1911, during 
the session of the Ohio state 
legislature, two men stood 
in a room in the Hotel Chit- 
tenden, at Columbus. One 

of these men held a roll of bills in his hand; 
and he said that he wanted to get senate 
bill No. 256 out of committee. The 
other man was Rodney J. Diegle, sergeant- 
at-arms of the Ohio state senate. He 
said that he could get four votes for that 
purpose, at $200 apiece, provided he him- 
self got $100 for the job. The first man 
counted out $100. Diegle started to 
take it. Then he walked to the door of 
the closet and opened it and looked care- 
fully within. Then he got down on his 
hands and knees and looked under the 
sofa. Then he walked back and took the 
money. And in June — two months later 
— Diegle was sentenced to three years 


in the penitentiary. He had made the 
fatal mistake of being six weeks behind 
the times: he had looked for a man under 
the sofa—he should have looked for a 
dictograph. For a dictograph hung under 
the sofa, and a stenographer sat in the 
next room with a receiver at his ear and 
scribbled down the words that sent Diegle 
“across.” And the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, in February of this year, sustained 
the admissibility of the evidence obtained 
by the dictograph. 

The dictograph broke down the Mc- 
Namara defense in the Los Angeles Times 
dynamiting case; from November, 1911, 
to February 15, 1912, the dictograph got 
the evidence in the headquarters of the 
International Iron-workers’ Union that 
led to the arrest of President Ryan and of 
forty-four other union leaders throughout 
the United States; in October, 1911, the 





























A COMPLETE DICTOGRAPH OUTFIT 
TRANSMITTER, EARPIECE, AND DRY BATTERY 


dictograph procured the conviction of 
Mayor Thomas E. Knotts, of Gary, Ind., 
on a charge of receiving a bribe of $5,000. 
What is this mysterious dictograph? 
It is a tiny sound magnifier and trans- 
mitter. Sounds are gathered by it and 
are multiplied many times in intensity, 
by the peculiar construction of the 
vibrating disc that receives the shock 
of the sound-waves. These vibrations are 
transmitted over wires to a_ receiving 
ear-piece on the same principle as by or- 
dinary telephone. The novelty of the 


dictograph is in the extreme sensitiveness 
of its sound gathering and sound trans- 
mitting device —a device the technical 
construction of which its inventor declines 
to explain. 
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The transmitter of the dictograp!: is 
enclosed in a round, flat, black, vulcan- 
ized rubber case, three inches in diam: ter 
and three quarters of an inch thick. ‘he 
other parts of the apparatus are an <ar- 
piece two inches in diameter, and a dry 
battery cell about two inches wide, three 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch 
thick. The entire apparatus can be held 
in one hand, and altogether weighs a little 
less than one pound. 

The dictograph is efficient. In the 
laboratory at Jamaica, Long Island, in 
which it was perfected, I stood by the 
side of Mr. K. M. Turner, the man who 
invented it. At his direction | took up an 
ear-piece from a work bench while he 
turned a switch. Then Mr. Turner, speak- 
ing merely into the air as if he were talk- 
ing to another man in the same room, said, 
in an ordinary conversational tone: 

“Mr. Haff, there is a gentleman on the 
line here in the laboratory who wishes to 
have you demonstrate the detective dic- 
tograph. Will you please talk to him and 
show him how it can be heard through 
various materials?” 

At once I heard a perfectly distinct 
voice answer: 

“Certainly, Mr. Turner. I am now 
talking in an open room, with no ob- 
struction between me and the transmitter, 
though I am standing about four feet from 
it. Now I shall turn a switch and talk 
to you through another transmitter that 
is enclosed tightly in a wooden box.” 
Here the voice began to sound more 
remote but exactly as distinct as before, 
as it continued: “I shall now switch to 
still another transmitter that is imbedded 
in a solid block of cement,”’ and now the 
voice seemed very far away, but still 
perfectly audible and distinct. I asked 
the voice several questions and received 
its answers. Then Mr. Turner led me 
out of the building in which the laboratory 
is, across a yard to another building, and 
there introduced me to Mr. Haff, who at 
once continued the conversation that we 
had just broken off and showed me the 
wooden box and the concrete block con- 
taining the several transmitters. 

The detective dictograph is an out- 
growth of the commercial dictograph, 





















which is, perhaps, an even more remark- 
able device. Mr. Turner had been for 
many years — and still is — the successful 
manufacturer of an apparatus that was 
designed to assist the deaf to hear. He 
applied the sound gathering and intensi- 
fying principle of this apparatus to an 
intercommunicating telephone system for 
convenience in his factory. The result 
was the commercial dictograph. It is a 
wooden box in which, side by side, are 
a transmitter and an opening that corre- 
sponds in its use to the horn of.a phono- 
graph. Below is a row of keys, each 
marked with a natne. Standing in front 
of his desk in his private office, Mr. 
Turner pressed down the key marked 
“Engineer.” In a moment a marker 
flew up before a glass above the key, and 
Mr. Turner now pressed the key upward 
and began to walk about the room with 
his hands in his pockets. A voice called 
out of the opening beside the transmitter, 
loud enough to be heard all over the room, 
and said: 

“Good morning, Mr. Turner.” 

“Good morning,” Mr. Turner replied, 
still strolling about the room. “Do you 
hear me plainly?” 

“Perfectly,” answered the voice. 

“Will you please bring me a Turner tele- 
phone? | want to have it photographed.”’ 

“All right, sir,” the voice replied, 
“but I hope you can wait about ten min- 
utes for it, as none of those here has a 
name plate on it.” 

At Mr. Turner’s suggestion | entered 
the conversation, sitting in a chair six 
feet from the instrument. Later, he 
called up two men in different buildings 
at the same time, and the three discussed 
a business letter that all of them had seen 
the day before. No mouthpiece nor ear- 
piece was used by any of them. By the 
time they had finished and Mr. Turner 
had shut off the connection, a man had 
brought in a Turner telephone. It, also, 
utilizes the same transmitter as the detec- 
tive dictograph, so that it requires no 
mouthpiece, but it does require an earpiece. 

So, from these three devices — the 
acousticon, the commercial dictograph, 
and the Turner telephone — the detec- 
tive dictograph was evolved. Its opera- 
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tion is perfectly simple: the transmitter 
is readily hidden—as in the concrete 
wall of Ortie McManigal’s cell in Los 
Angeles; or as in the space between the 
back panel of a desk drawer and the back 
of the desk, in the Ironworkers’ head- 
quarters in Indianapolis —and the fine 
wires that lead to the ear-piece are as 
easily carried away through a hollowed 
table leg and a tiny hole in the floor, or 
by some similar device. In a room of 
ordinary size it gathers every sound, even 
whispers from the farthest corner, and 











HOW A DICTOGRAPH IS HID 


SHOWING THAT IT IS SMALL ENOUGH TO BE CON- 
CEALED BEHIND THE BACK OF A DESK DRAWER 


transmits them, magnified in volume, to 
the receiver. In ordinary detective use 
the receiver is in a room next door or on 
the floor below, but in one case the Burns 
detectives have used it over a wire a mile 
long. In such cases, of course, the circuit 
has to be connected with one or two extra 
batteries like the small dry cell that is 
used for short distances. 

The dictograph has been employed 
for other such odd uses as these: by 
Professor Frank Perret to study the minor 
activity of Mt. Vesuvius between erup- 
tions; by Mr. William Boyce, of Chicago, 
during an expedition in the jungle of Africa, 
to hear the sounds made by wild beasts 
when undisturbed by men; in the Metro- 























MR. K. M. TURNER 


THE INVENTOR OF THE DICTOGRAPH, DICTATING A LETTER TO A STENOGRAPHER IN ANOTHER 
ROOM BY WAY OF THE COMMERCIAL DICTOGRAPH THAT STANDS ON HIS DESK 




















Theatre, New York, to enable 


hear the debates on the floor of the House. 


But the most promising field for the 
detective dictograph is in aiding the 
Mr. Turner, the 
inventor, has this theory about the ob- 


execution of the laws. 


taining of evidence: Reverse the old 


method of working up confessions of 


criminals. That method was to put the 
accomplices in separate cells and then to 
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politan Opera House and in the Hudson 
the 
managers to hear the rehearsals on the 
stage from their private offices; to enable 
Representatives in Congress, while sitting 
in their rooms in the office building, to 


criminal with the literal record of his most 
secret conferences, and he will break down. 

There may be abuses of the dictograph 
as well as worthy uses. It has been used 
in one instance to steal stock market 
quotations from a_ broker’s office. It 
could be used for blackmail. For this 
reason, the detective apparatus cannot be 
bought; it can be leased only, and by no 
one except persons who prove their char- 
acter and motives to be above question. 
Practically, its use is limited to reputable 
detective agencies and to officers of the law. 
To such persons it is rented for $100 a year, 
or, for shorter periods, for $25 a month. 











ONE OF THE PARENTS OF THE DETECTIVE DICTOGRA PH 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE VIEW OF A TURNER TELEPHONE. 


EXPERIMENTS MADE TO PERFECT THIS DEVICE, 


THE COMMERCIAL DICTOGRAPH, AND THE ACOUSTICON, LED TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE DETECTIVE APPARATUS 


deal with them one at a time, telling each 
that the other had given way and urging 
him to get even by telling his story on 
the other. The new method should be 
to imbed a dictograph in the concrete 
wall of a large cell, put the accom- 
* plices together, and have the officers keep 
away from them, but to let their friends 
and kinspeople visit them freely. Sooner 
or later, when they are alone, they are 
certain to talk of their crime, and to give 
plenty of clues from which conclusive 
evidence may be worked up. Human 
nature cannot endure to keep such secrets 
locked in silence. And when they talk, a 
stenographer in the warden’s office can take 
down every word they say. Confront the 


Such, then, is the detective dictograph. 
It has armed the law with a new weapon 
for the preservation of the peace. Almost 
literally, it becomes the voice of con- 
science made audible in speaking tones. 
Even experimenting with it one feels a 
sense of fear and danger as if in the pres- 
ence of a foe against whom there is no 
defense. Its terrors for breakers of the 
law may be imagined from that dramatic 
moment in Los Angeles when it made the 
stout hearts of the McNamara’s fail, 
buttressed though they were by the sym- 
pathy of millions of workingmen, by the 
skill of great lawyers, and by the power of 
almost unlimited money — when a whisper 
had wrecked a national conspiracy. 
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SOCIALISM 


FIRST ARTICLE 
THE RISE OF ‘‘ THE REDS” IN FRANCE 


HOW JAURES AND GUESDE HAVE MADE, OUT OF DREAMS AND DISCONTENT, A 
MIGHTY FORCE IN PRACTICAL POLITICS 


BY 


SAMUEL P. ORTH 


(WHO HAS RECENTLY INTERVIEWED THE PRINCIPAL SOCIALIST LEADERS IN FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND) 


OCIALISM is a ferment that 
is slowly but surely disin- 
tegrating the three hierarchies 
upon which present day 
European _ civilization __ rests, 

the hierarchy of privileged government, 
the hierarchy of standing armies, and the 
hierarchy of private property. This fer- 
ment has worked its way into parliaments 
and is democratizing all monarchies; it 
has impregnated the soldier with the rest- 
less germs of a new internationalism; and 
has raised the red standard of revolt 
against the domain of centralized wealth. 

In Europe, standing armies are going 
to give way, not to the pressure of the 





taxpayer, nor to the mumbled prayers 
of peace societies, but to the menace of 
the Socialist conscript; property is be- 
coming more and more the ward of the 
state and less the slave of the individual; 
and you will find many conservatives in 
every capital who believe that the end of 
monarchies is at hand. 

This Socialism, so powerfully organized 
in every European country, will, in the 
next decade, in some modified form, be 
the strident voice in our own _ politics, 
rising shrill and -foreboding above the 
doleful orotund of the old party prophets. 

This study of European Socialism was 
undertaken to ascertain under what con- 
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JEAN JAURES, PROBABLY THE WORLD’S ABLEST SOCIALIST 


AND LEADER OF THAT FACTION OF THE PARTY IN FRANCE WHICH BELIEVES IN TAKING PART IN THE 
PRACTICAL POLITICS OF THE DAY 


ditions Socialism flourishes in the three 
leading European countries, and of de- 
termining its strength and its trend. If 
it is coming to us, let us know what it is 
doing in the country of its birth. 


The ferment of Socialism naturally 
began in France, that yeast pot of civili- 
zation. It began as all ferments do, in 
a very humble manner, and it began while 
that unhappy country was still red with 
the gore of the Revolution. It gained 
its power amongst the despised proletar- 
ians, who had been the grim and sullen 
background of the Revolution. Indeed, 
Socialism is the only political and economic 
educational force that has troubled itself 
with the forgotten masses. It is the 
evangel of hope to the under-one, a hope 
fed on discontent, a discontent that has 
to-day weakened every tradition in France, 
ecclesiastical, military, economic, and 
political, and that has undermined every 
source of authority. Socialism has entered 
politics and is already a determining force 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Jean Jaurés is probaby the world’s 





JULES GUESDE 


LEADER OF THOSE FRENCH SOCIALISTS WHO BE- 
LIEVE THAT ONLY A REVOLUTION CAN BRING THE 
CHANGES THAT THEY SEEK AND WHOSE FACTION HAS 
RECENTLY UNITED WITH THAT OF JAURES, FORMING 
THE UNITED SOCIALIST PARTY 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND 


WHOM THE SOCIALISTS CALL ‘‘TRAITOR”’ BECAUSE, 
WHILE PREMIER, HE USED THE MILITARY POWER 
OF FRANCE TO PUT DOWN THE RAIL- 
ROAD STRIKE IN 1910 


ablest Socialist. He possesses attributes 
of greatness that make him formidable to 
his adversaries, and that lift his utterances 
high above the reckless palaver of the 
ordinary Socialist agitator. Like the 
majority of the Socialist leaders, he is of 
middle class origin. Instead of serving a 
proletarian apprenticeship in the mills, his 
is a genteel university preparation, and he 
fitted himself for the leadership of the 
masses by becoming a professor of philoso- 
phy in a college in southern France. He is 
well endowed, not only with this world’s 
goods, but with robust health, tireless 
energy, and an unusually active mind. 
He is the leader of fis party in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, speaks everywhere on all 
occasions, is editor of L’Humanite, the 
Socialist daily, writes for numerous other 
journals, writes books and pamphlets, 
and is considered one of the leading author- 
ities in France upon the original documents 
pertaining to the French Revolution. He 
is one of the most brilliant orators of his 
time, adding the glow of the southern 


country to his vast store of knowled:e. 
He first entered the Chamber of Deputies 
as a Radical in 1885. After serving a fow 
years he went back to his professorship. 
In 1893 he announced his conversion to 
Socialism, and has since served con- 
tinuously in the Chamber. Early in his 
parliamentary career, he formed an inde- 
pendent Socialist group with René Viviani 
and A. Millerand, two well known Parisian 
lawyers, a group to whom the violent 
revolutionary methods of the Marxians 
did not appeal. 

These Marxians are led by a singular 
personality — Jules Guesde, a_ typical 
revolutionist. He was scarcely twenty 
years old when he led a fearless‘group of 
rebels against the prefecture of Mont- 
pellier, and captured it. He fled the 
country to escape a long term of imprison- 
ment and spent his exile in wandering 
from place to place as an evangelist of 
violence. Returning to France in the 
late ‘seventies, he set about to organize 
the workingmen, and has ever since been 
the leader of the more restless Socialists. 





GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 
LEADER OF THE RADICALS, WHO USED THE SOCIALISTS 
DURING THE DREYFUS AFFAIR AND THEN 
RIDICULED THEM 
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THE LABOR EXCHANGE IN PARIS 


A CENTRE OF SOCIALISTIC ACTIVITIES. SOLDIERS CLEARING THE STREETS DURING THE RAILROAD 
STRIKE OF IQI10 


He possesses all the characteristics of a 
zealot: he is gaunt, nervous, with restless 
eyes, and a flowing beard: his arms are 
long and lank, capable of expressive 
gestures; his voice is high pitched, and 
when he speaks in the Chamber of 


Deputies the trembling bourgeois may 


well believe him an emissary of revolution 
and upheaval! Hs experiences furnish 
an ideal setting for this personality; he 
has fought constantly not only kings and 
parliaments and courts, but want, hunger, 
disease, cold, and sorrow. He is hero, 
martyr, prophet. 

















THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


IN WHICH THE SOCIALISTS, WITH 110 VOTES THAT ARE CAST AS ONE, HOLD THE BALANCE OF POWER IN 
THE TOTAL OF 590 VOTES THAT ARE DIVIDED AMONG MANY FACTIONS. HERE, BEFORE CLEMEN- 
CEAU DESERTED THEM, THE SOCIALISTS COALESCED WITH THE RADICALS, MADE JAUR ES 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER, AND PASSED NUMEROUS LABOR LAWS 
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READING POLICE WARNINGS AGAINST SOCIALISTIC DEMONSTRATIONS ON LABOR DAY 








SOCIALISTS POSTING A CALL 
TO A LABOR DAY DEMONSTRATION — ALWAYS A SIG- 
NAL FOR THE GOVERNMENT TROOPS AND THE POLICE 
TO BE OUT IN FORCE 





Around these two unusual men, the 
modern French Socialist movement is 
formed. There have been numberless 
factions. Frenchmen love to split an 
idea and fight over the fractions. The 
most important of these factions, identified 
by their various leaders and doctrines, are 
the following: Jaurés leads those Socialists 
who believe in evolutionary Socialism, to 
be hastened by their participation in the 
practical politics of the day; Guesde 
leads those who believe in political revolu- 
tion as the only effective method of gain- 
ing their ends; M. Griffuelhes leads the 
revolutionary syndicalists, who believe 
in violence and class war. Above the 
Jaurés and Guesde factions are the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, who do not submit to 
party discipline, though sharing the Social- 
istic ideals. And there is the group of 
Socialist-Radicals, who believe in property 
and patriotism as well as in the Socialistic 
ideals. In the Chamber of Deputies, 
the Jaurés faction has once combined with 
the Radicals, thus forming the temporary 
Socialist-Radical “bloc,” under _ the 
premiership of Clémenceau. Just now 
the Guesde and Jaurés factions have 
united, forming the United Socialist party 
— probably also a temporary coalition. 























“CALLED TO THE COLORS” 


BREAKING THE RAILROAD STRIKE BY MOBILIZING THE 
EMPLOYEES AS SOLDIERS, THEREBY MAKING DISO- 


BEDIENCE TREASON. NOTE THE MILITARY 
BADGES ON THESE PORTERS’ SLEEVES 


Guesde and Jaurés and all the rest 
fought one another furiously until the 
Dreyfus affair divided all Frenchmen 
into two camps. And all Socialists be- 
came Dreyfusards. The Dreyfus affair 
was the opportunity of the Socialists. 
Here was the issue clear cut, between 
the old and the new—the old tradi- 
tions, religious, social, military, political, 
against the humble man’s idea of justice. 
It was the heroic period of modern French 
Socialism. Red and black flags were 
borne by exulting multitudes through the 
streets of Paris. The University popu- 
laire was organized by the scholars to 
instruct the people in the issues. In- 
flammatory meetings were held every- 
where. Learning united with passion to 
usher in the New Time. The flame of an- 
ticipation spread over the Republic. 

In the Chamber of Deputies the Social- 
ists coalesced with the Radicals — who 
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began to call themselves Socialist-Radicals 
— forming the famous “bloc” which 
controlled the Government. Jaurés was 
made Vice-President of the Chamber and 
became the most potential figure in public 
life. Millerand was lifted into the cabinet, 
in 1899, the first Socialist in the world to 
hold such a place. 

France, in the hour of her greatest need, 
was bowing to the Socialists. They were 
to save the Republic. In part payment 
for their votes the Radicals adopted the 
Socialists’ “minimum programme” and 
passed a number of labor laws. 

It seemed but a step from the “bloc”’ 
to the Premiership, from the Premiership 
to the Presidency, from the Presidency 
to the “Socialized State.” 

Then something happened, something 
very human. The Republic — had 
weathered the storm, stronger than ever, 
and the Radicals forgot their allies. It 
was the old deception, the old disappoint- 
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ARRESTING A SOCIALIST AGITATOR 


ONE OF THOUSANDS OF SUCH ARRESTS MADE ANNU-= 
ALLY BY THE POLICE OFFICERS OF FRENCH 
CITIES AND TOWNS 
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SOLDIERS DEFENDING RAILROAD PROPERTY DURING THE STRIKE OF IQIO 


A USE OF THE MILITARY POWER THAT AROUSED MORE BITTER RESENTMENT AMONG SOCIALISTS THAN 
ANY RECENT ACT OF ANY GOVERNMENT 


ment, always experienced by the prole- 
tariat and its envoys. After the great 
revolution they were rejected; after the 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848 they were 
betrayed; after the Commune they were 
exiled; after the Dreyfus affair they were 
laughed at. 

Georges Clémenceau, the nimble Machia- 
velli of Radicalism, engaged in a_ bril- 
liant debate with Jaurés that had the 
whole country on its tip-toes. He told 
the Socialist orator that his Socialism 
was an impractical vagary. Jaurés, stung 
by the rebuke, answered that he would 
show France and the world that Socialism 
is practical. He would put it plainly 
into print so that everyone could read. 
This was promised some years ago, and 
remains unfulfilled. Even this prodigious 
communist has found it impossible to 
transmute the Socialist dream into words. 

But an immense practical turn did come 
out of this notable debate. Jaurés was 
willing to surrender his differences and 
unite with Guesde, and the “United 
Socialist Party’ was organized on a 
compromise programme that savors of 
Marxian orthodoxy and that demands 
the usual labor legislation — eight-hour 
day, minimum wage, etc. 

So there is now for the first time a 
united Socialist party in France. At the 


last election it polled 1,600,000 votes and 
elected 76 of the 590 Deputies in the 
Chamber. The French Chamber is di- 
vided into a great many little groups. 
The 76 “United Ones” are the only 
staunch party in this collection of factions. 
Yves Guyot, who is no friend of Socialism, 
but its most distinguished critic, told me 
“the Socialists have the only compact, 
disciplined, obedient party in France. 
It obeys orders like a regiment.” 

At least there is unity in appearance. 
But the two leaders often have each other 
by the ears. Their quarrel is the quarrel 
of Socialists the world over — Shall the 
Socialists participate in governmental ac- 
tivities or shall they await the hour of the 
glorious revolution that is, by some tran- 
scendent miracle, to transform society? 
This is the question between the mundanes 
and the supermundanes. 

Jaurés is quite mundane. | called on 
him in his home, and he received me in 
a well stocked library. He is a quiet, 
ponderous, persuasive man, with a princely 
courtesy, and a head as large as a bushel 
basket. I asked him what Socialism is. 
“Socialism is the splendid ideal of a state 
in which the processes of production and 
distribution are owned by society. A 
condition of civilization in which there 
will be neither poverty nor wealth. Our 
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guiding principle is the codperation of all 
for the good of all. Toward this end we 
are making constant progress. We are 
gradually undermining the present sys- 
tem.” 

“By what method are you doing this?” 

“By every method. Just now by the 
parliamentary method. We help make 
laws, we create public sentiment. This 
is the method by evolution. It does 
not preclude revolution. But revolution 
would do no good until the conditions 
are ripe. Conditions are ripening. Every 
centime added to the price of food, every 
new evidence of the heartlessness of the 
moneymaker, helps scatter the discontent 
that forms the proletarian motive. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. We are 
not merely wanting control of the govern- 
ment. We aim to control the forces 
that make the government. When we 
have the people with us, what is govern- 
ment? A toy. 

“Certainly I believe Socialism is prac- 
tical. Its day is coming. Just when and 
how no one can say.” 

Then I sought out Guesde in his simple 
home. Every gesture and word revealed 
his vehement enthusiasm. He paced the 
floor restlessly as he answered my ques- 
tions, sometimes seating himself on a 
hassock near my chair, and he spoke 
earnestly in a voice that could be heard 
across the street. 

“What is Socialism? It is the emanci- 
pation of the proletariat from economic 
unrighteousness. How will it be accom- 
plished? By appropriating all forms of 
productive wealth to society, and putting 
humanity in possession, instead of selfish 
individuals. This means revolution. It 
may be peaceful. Jaurés thinks so and is 
content to take a slice at a time. I am 
restless. | don’t believe we can ever 
attain our ideal through parliaments and 
politics. We must be prepared to meet the 
violence of the capitalist. Jaurés be- 
lieves in the slow method. | believe in the 
effective method.” 

“Do you believe the Socialist ideal is 
practical?” 

“Certainly. I have seen a wonderful 
change in the masses since | first began 
Socialistic speaking.’’ 


Here you have, from the leaders, the 
vague ideal that forms the potency of 
Socialism. If it were definite, it would 
cease to be an ideal, would lose its magic. 
Whatever danger lurks.in Socialism is not 
in its leaders, nor in its methods, but is 
in the psychic power which the mystery 
of an intangible notion exercises over the 
minds of discontented masses. To what 
extremes will this idealistic hypnosis lead? 

This spirit of humanitarian unrest and 
individual discontent is the prompter of 
the united party, with its 76 deputies. 
It is also the spirit of the Independent 
Socialists who have 34 deputies in the 
Chamber, mostly professional men, law- 
yers, professors, journalists, to whom 
party discipline and Marxian orthodoxy 
are distasteful. They are the connecting 
link between the unified party andthe 
Socialist-Radicals. These latter have 240 
votes in the Chamber, and in any other 
country would be called Socialists. | 
asked one of their leaders the difference 
between them, and he said: “We Socialist- 
Radicals believe in property and patriot- 
ism; the Socialists don’t.” 

What has been the experience of this 
parliamentary Socialism under Jaurés? 
To the Socialist, disappointing; to the 


_believer in orderly progress, reassuring. 


Nineteen hundred and two is the date 
of the first French democratic Republic. 
Combes was its premier, Jaurés its master. 
There were no “best people” in the 
cabinet. It was a coalition of Socialists 
and__ultra-Radicals — proletarian and 
petty bourgeois. It undertook three tre- 
mendous tasks: separating Church and 
State, regenerating the army, democratiz- 
ing the bureaucracy —that system of 
centralized administration which the Re- 
public inherited from Napoleon. 

First, they began with the Church. 
French Socialists and ecclesiastics have 
never tried to understand each other. At 
the time of the disestablishment about 
four fifths of the wealth of France was in 
the control of professed churchmen, and 
four fifths of the poor people never went 
to church. “Millions of our people never 
see the inside of a church,” a Socialist 
from Southern France told me. This 
warfare ended, politically, as soon as the 
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‘Radicals and Socialists became the dic- 
tators. The Combes-Jaurés government 
closed 20,823 establishments, and secu- 
larized education. 

Here is a typical example of Socialistic 
methods. Years of gradual, almost im- 
perceptible disintegration; a concurrence 
of power and opportunity — sudden col- 
lapse. No social structure, however 
ancient and firmly established, that raises 
the issue of poor vs. rich, in any form, is 
secure against this lithodomus, this burrow- 
ing mollusk, that bores through the hard- 
est rocks and crumbles them into dust 
heaps. 

Simultaneously came the reorganizing 
of the army. The old families still fur- 
nished the officers of army and navy. 
They were Royalists, and the Republicans 
would not trust them. The Republic 
— that was merely a compromise between 
Monarchists and Republicans — was 
tilted on a narrow ledge. The Dreyfus 
affair was intended to tip it into the abyss. 
The Royalists had failed to reckon with 
the Socialists, and the time has gone by 
forever when European political plotters 
can afford to forget the Socialists. 

A system of medieval espionage was 
instituted by General André. The foot- 


steps of the suspects were dogged until. 


he had them—either going to mass, or 
drinking absinthe in some remote pro- 
vincial town, contrary to regulations. 
This was sufficient. The one showed his 
adhesion to the church of the Royalists, 
the other his disregard for the discipline 
of the Republic. Before the scandal be- 
came so great as to demand his resigna- 
tion, André had weeded out the unde- 
sirables. 

The third project, to render the ad- 
ministrative machinery more supple to 
democratic demands, remains unaccom- 
plished. A powerful political secret 
society —“‘ Freemasonry” (which is in no 
way to be confused with our fraternal 
society of that name) — binds Socialists 
and Radicals into a compact body, with 
great influence in every commune. But 
it has not succeeded in modifying the 
machinery of centralized autocracy. It 
may not really wish todo so. The system 
is useful when the Radicals are in power. 


France now has a petty bourgeois army 
and navy, a petty bourgeois school system, 
a petty bourgeois government, thanks to 
the Socialists. 

Meanwhile the Socialists saw three of 
their number elevated to the Cabinet: 
Millerand in 1899, and Viviani and 
Briand in 1906. Each successive appoint- 
ment added to their disillusionment. 
Too much was expected. Socialism is 
a ferment; the Socialists looked for an 
explosion. And Socialists who attain 
power, like all others who attain power, 
become conservative in the presence of 
vast responsibilities. 

For example, when Millerand became 
the first Socialist’ minister in history, he 
was heralded throughout the world as a 
phenomenon. He proposed some splendid 
labor legislation. But there was no necro- 
mancy about his laws! The world moved 
on as usual, in poverty and plenty. 

The disappointed Socialists met in 
convention, expelled their distinguished 
comrade from the party, and declared 
that whenever a Socialist accepts cabinet 
honors he ceases to be a Socialist. 

Viviani proved himself less original 
than Millerand. But the third member 
of this Socialistic ministerial trio dis- 
played talents that make him the most 
hated and most lauded man in France 
to-day — hated by the Socialists, who call 
him a traitor; admired by the propertied 
bourgeois, who call him a_ sagacious 
statesman. 

Aristide Briand was a country lawyer 
and a Radical when he appeared on the 
public stage. He soon became a Socialist 
of the fire-eating variety. In 1899, at 
a Socialist convention, he defended the 
general strike as “lawful insurrection,” 
and when the soldiers are called out to 
put it down, “if the command to fire Is 
given, if the officers are stubborn enough 
to try to force the soldiers against their 
will, the guns might be fired, but perhaps 
not in the direction the officers thought.” 
This blood hound became, by the miracle 
of office, the sly fox of officialdom. 

While he was minister of education, 
under Clémenceau, the post office em- 
ployees decided to test the sincerity of 
the Radical-Socialist ministry. They de- 
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manded the resignation of the under-secre- 
tary of posts and telegraphs, whom they 
disliked; they demanded the right to 
organize themselves into labor unions; 
and they asked for stricter civil service 
regulations, removing them from the 
influence of politics. The third point 
was not refused, the other two were 
promptly rejected. The first one would 
destroy the authority of the cabinet, the 
second the autonomy of the State. If the 
men were allowed the privileges of ordinary 
labor-unions, they would have the right 
to strike—that is, to annul State 
authority. 

The men did strike. France was iso- 
lated from the world for a week. Social- 
ists were holding up the State. The 
Government promptly dismissed scores 
of ringleaders, introduced soldiers into 
the service, local chambers of commerce 
lent automobiles and hands to sort and 
deliver letters. Then the men went back 
to work. In a few months they struck 
again. This time the Syndicalists — the 
violent Socialists — called a general strike 
of all workers to back the State employees. 
But the call went unheeded, and after 
some marching, a little terrorizing, and 
much talking, the men resumed their 
letter carrying. 

During this time Briand’s school mas- 
ters threatened to strike. As minister of 
education he promptly dismissed one or 
two of the hottest pedagogues who had 
signed a virulent circular. This stopped 
their scholastic threats. 

So ended the first attempt of Socialist 
State employees to wring concessions from 
a Socialist-Radical Government. “The 
State is a greater tyrant than the private 
employer,”’ they complained in their anger. 

Briand was now made prime minister 
— the first Socialist prime minister in the 
world. And he showed himself the most 
adroit Frenchman since Gambetta. 

The employees of the railways struck 

‘for better wages and better conditions of 
labor. Briand, before the strike, had met 
a committee of the men and promised to 
do what he could for them. The com- 
panies, through his mediation, granted the 
raise in wages and promised to consider 
the other points. But the restless men 
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struck and tied up all the traffic of the 
country. Briand anticipated every action. 
He was schooled in the craft of the con- 
spirator. An old law made it an offense 
to stop railway traffic, or to conspire to 
stop it. Under sanction of this act the 
Socialist prime minister promptly arrested 
the ringleaders while they were in a con- 
ference with Jaurés, Guesde, and other 
party leaders in the office of L’Humanité, 
the Socialist daily, for which Briand had 
often written editorials. 














A FRENCH SATIRE ON SOCIALISM 
“‘GUESDE EXPELLING JAURES FROM THE TOWER OF 


BEBEL.” (BEBEL IS THE LEADER OF THE GERMAN 
SOCIALISTS AND HIS NAME IS PRONOUNCED BABEL) — 
A PUNNING HIT AT THE MANY WARRING FACTIONS 
INTO WHICH SOCIALISTS ARE DIVIDED 


Next, he called out the militia-reserves. 
Most of the strikers were members of the 
militia. If they donned the uniform they 
could not strike; if they did not don the 
uniform they were guilty of a very serious 
offense. In a week the strike was over. 
There had been violence and destruction 
of property. Quotations from Briand’s 
earlier speeches, in flaming red posters, 
were pasted on every wall. His life was 
threatened. “Give us only Briand for 
they said. 


9? 


vengeance, 
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In the Chamber of Deputies he told 
the Socialist group that the railway strike 
Was a conspiracy against the State, and 
that if he had not found legal means for 
putting it down he would not have hesi- 
tated to use illegal means. Words cannot 
describe the scene that followed. Desk 
lids were slammed, yells and cries filled 
the air, excited deputies rushed, shouting, 
down the aisles toward the tribune where 
the premier stood smiling at the tumult. 
Above the turmoil were heard the strains 
of the “International,” the Socialist war 
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THE SOCIALIST WAR SONG 


THAT HAS SUCCEEDED THE MARSEILLAISE AS THE HYMN 
OF RADICALISM. **ALL SOCIALISTS ARE INTERNATION- 
ALISTS, PLACING HUMANITY ABOVE PATRIOTISM” 


song. In a twinkling the ministerials 
started the “Marseillaise,’” and for the 
first time in history in a parliamentary 
assembly the strains of the hymns of 
the political and social revolutions were 
blended. 


Within a few months Briand fell. His 


former comrades voted, with their enemies, 
to end the rule of the man they consider 
an arch-renegade. 

To recapitulate: parliamentary action 
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by Socialists, following years of agitation, 
has disestablished the Church and secular- 
ized education; it has reorganized the 
army and made it representative of the 
lesser bourgeois instead of the aristocracy: 
it has failed to alter the character of the 
bureaucracy, though the gradual coloring 
of public opinion by propaganda makes 
this achievement certain of ultimate 
accomplishment. Actual control of the 
Government by Socialists has been uni- 
formly a failure, from the Socialistic point 
of view, because of the conservative effect 
of office holding. 

Forsaken by their allies, disowned by 
their own ministers, the Socialists keep on 
growing at the rate of 10,000 a year. The 
present Chamber of Deputies has twenty- 
five more Socialists than the last. Their 
most significant growth is among the 
peasantry of southern France, where, 
under the leadership of Compére Morrel, 
a gardener, they are flocking to the red 
flag by the hundreds. 

All Socialists are opposed to standing 
armies. They are internationalists, plac- 
ing humanity above patriotism. 

In France, anti-militarism has reached 
its highest point. At present it has some- 
what subsided under the shadow of 
Morocco. But in 1906-7 it had the 
country frightened, and many nti- 
republicans fled across the border. Anti- 
militarism had found a prophet in an 
obscure school-master from Auxerre, Gus- 
tave Hervé, who had said the suitable 
word: “The flag arose from dirt,” and 
who was made famous in the way France 
lifts men to fame, overnight. He came to 
Paris and started a daily paper. The 
Socialists adored him. Jaurés espoused 
him. 

Hervé has a simple remedy for militar- 
ism. The way to stop war is to refuse to 
fight. Join the army, he exhorts his 
followers, but fire on your commander, 
use your guns on the capitalists and your 
bayonets to emancipate the poor — be- 
cause war, soldiers, and governments are 
the instruments of the capitalist. The 
flag is only a ragged symbol of oppression. 
“Plant’the flag in the dung heaps of your 
barn yards,” he cried to the peasantry 
who flocked to hear him. 
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He was several times imprisoned for his 
virulent rhetoric. He is now serving a 
four-year sentence. I contrived to call on 
him in prison, and found him the most 
inoffensive little man imaginable, with mild 
eyes and an attractive, childish manner. 

“What will happen to the nations when 
your ideal is realized?’”’ | asked him. 

“There will be no nations, only an inter- 
ethnic fraternalism. Governments have 
been made a fetish, and humanity for- 
gotten. I want to reverse this — human- 
ity first, all else afterward. Some country 
must begin to abolish the army. France, 
that has begun so many splendid move- 
ments, will begin disarmament under 
compulsion of the proletariat.” 

There is a good deal of unrest in the 
army. Some years ago when the soldiers 
were sent to the Midi, to quell the wine 
growers’ revolt, the officers found their 
companies sullen and disobedient. One 
third of the conscripts came from working- 
men’s homes, where soldiering is not loved. 
Seven hundred thousand young men are 
constantly in the army; 350,000 every 
year are transferred from the ranks of 
toil into the ranks of idleness. The 
economic burden on the workman is 
enormous. He willingly lends his ear to 
the lesson of revolt. It is only a matter 
of time when the leaven will saturate the 
lump. 

In 1907 the Socialist national conven- 
tion determined to oppose war by every 
means, “even unto a general strike and 
workers’ insurrection.” There are thous- 
ands of humblé people in France to whom 
this is gospel. 

The feeling between France and Ger- 
many is extremely bitter. Yet last sum- 
mer, when the Morocco affair threatened 
peace, the Socialists held anti-war demon- 
strations. And the International Social- 

_ist Bureau met in Zurich to consider how 
the workingmen of both countries might 
_ unite to prevent war. Of course, many 
Socialists would become soldiers in the 
event of war. But who would have 
dreamed, twenty-five years ago, that the 
workingmen of Europe would be united 
into a vast international, anti-military 
brotherhood, so powerful that even the 
Kaiser dare not ignore them? 
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Anti-patriotism doés not bear the 
obloquy in France that it does in America. 
Among a people where there is no spiritual 
fervor for their country, where patriotism 
may mean adhesion to any one of several 
forms of government, there is not much 
reproach in being called unpatriotic. 

The bureaucracy has been very irritat- 
ing to the workingmen. Its army has 
been used to suppress their demonstrations. 
On the 1st of May, Labor day in Europe, 
I walked the streets of Paris, and every- 
where were soldiers. The Place de la 
Concorde was an armed camp, and at 
regular intervals troops of cavalry gal- 
loped significantly down the avenues. 

The most significant phase of Socialism 
in France is the revival of the anarchistic 
teachings of Proudhon. It is called Revo- 
tionary Syndicalism, after syndicates, or 
labor unions. These syndicates form a 
national organization whose doctrine is 
revolution, whose policy is violence, and 
whose method is the general strike. The 
philosopher of this movement is Georges 
Sorrel, a shrewd thinker and clever 
rhetorician, always a dangerous juxta- 
position of talent. The basis of his logic 
is violence. Society is wrong because 
the oppressed are complacent. If they 
were volcanic, the surface of things would 
be changed. .Everything that condones 
complacency is evil. The parliamentary 
Socialists are a failure because they are 
“no longer thinking of insurrection.” 
The only political principle that will 
survive is “class war.” 

This destructive teaching attracted not 
only violent labor agitators, but scholars 
like Professor Hubert Lagardelle, and bril- 
liant leaders like Victor Griffuelhes. 
These prompters of violence are men of 
ease and comfort, who receive you gently in 
carpeted libraries, far removed from the 
gore of rebellion. They have revived the 
tradition of conspiracy—the eruptive spirit 
of the masses must be wielded by an 
“active, conscious minority.” 

These masses, organized into the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor, were incited 
to strikes and all manner of violence, which 
resulted in constant collisions with the 
police and the soldiers. This turbulence 
was at its height a few years ago. There 
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was the most outrageous use of adjectives. 
“ Rip up the bourgeois,” “Cut button holes 
in the capitalistic skins,’ were war cries. 
There was an abundance of talk about 
putting vitriol into wine, ground glass 
into flour, and dynamite in the coal bin. 
It all ended in Gallic panic, and composure. 
Sorrel has now left the Syndicalists for the 
Royalist camp. And Paul Louis, a little 
journalist, is writing for them. He was 
anxious that | should not regard him as a 
“mere anarchist.” 

“We believe in organized society,” he 


almost a million, why not of 15,000,000? 
There have been general strikes in Belgium 
and Italy and Scandinavia. Why not in 


all countries on the same day? It is. 


merely a matter of organization.” 

The Syndicalists claim more than 
300,000 members, and are growing. The 
most significant additions to their ranks 
are the school masters who have formed an 
organization for protecting themselves 
against unjust political demands, and for 
raising their pay. Thiers, before he be- 
came President, while still a functionary 





CONFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL 
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A SOCIALISTIC LABOR PROTEST AGAINST A PENSION BILL 


UNDER WHICH PUBLIC FUNCTIONARIES WOULD RECEIVE LARGE REWARDS AND AGED LABORERS A PITTANCE 


said, “but not for the exploitation of 
capital. Such a government would be 
local, not national. Each locality would 
have its economic functions taken care of 
by the local government. There would be 
a league of all communes for purposes of 
codperation. At present the Government 
is a government by property for property. 
We can everthrow it only by the general 
strike.” 

“But is the general strike possible?” I 
asked. 

“Why not? We have had strikes of 


of monarchy, objected to the establish- 
ment of government schools in every 
town because he did “not want a red 
priest in every village.” To-day he would 
find these red priests of Socialism every- 
where. I was told that 70 per cent. of 
the primary and secondary school men are 
inclined toward Socialism. Some of the 
text books are written with a Socialistic 
bias. Herve, for instance, has written 
a school history of France. 

‘But in spite of the numbers of those 
who have embraced Socialism, in spite 
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of its power, you are impressed with the 
vagueness of it all. There is that elusive- 
ness about French Socialism which, to an 
.Anglo-Saxon, is exasperating. In vain 
you try to pin down a French Socialist 
to something definite. He always slips 
away from you with his unctuous rhetoric. 
“We French so dearly love the dramatic, 
the romantic. We adore triumphant in- 
surrection,” one of them said to me after 
| had tried for half an hour to glue him 
down to a definite proposition. 

Now, this zeal and this vagueness are 
just the two characteristics that you must 
find in a propaganda, a ferment that is 
to work lasting changes in the established 
order of things. Its indefiniteness lures, 
its zeal propels, the unthinking masses. 

In France the movement has gradually 
democratized the populace. It has made 
war increasingly difficult. It has driven 
employers of labor into the defensive. It 
has not yet destroyed the ancient bureau- 
cracy, but it is at work. 

It has not made very deep inroads upon 
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the domain of private property. France 
is a country of men of modest property. 
It has more land holders than Germany, 
Austria, and England combined. It is a 
frugal, income-loving land. But thou- 
sands of peasants and small shop-keepers 
are Socialists. Their Socialism is specu- 
lative, their property is actual —a duality 
that never troubles a Frenchman. 

Meanwhile Socialism is _ spreading 
rapidly. It has multitudes of adherents 
among the educated classes. One is 
amazed at the number of college pro- 
fessors, scholars, lawyers, and authors 
that are Socialists. And even Anatole 
France, the last of the great French 
literati, aristocrat of aristocrats, has taken 
his place by the side of Jaurés in the war- 
fare for the poor. 

Socialism is spreading into every corner 
of France. Nothing seems able to check 
it. It is an ever-increasing current of 
discontent and protest. And it will re- 
quire great genius to guide it —if it can 
be guided. 


HOW. A BUSINESS WOMAN FOUND 
HERSELF 


A TYPICAL STRUGGLE TO SURMOUNT THE BARRIER OF 


AN IMPRACTICAL 


COLLEGE COURSE — NEW AIDS TO GIRLS WHO SEEK A CAREER 


BY 


CLARA BROWN LYMAN 


F SOMEONE could only have told 
me before | left college, how different 
my business life would have been! 

Even now, | seldom pass the great 

hotel that, like a giant sentinel, con- 

fronts the traveler as he emerges from the 

Grand Central station into 42d Street, 

without being mentally transported to 

’ the time I arrived in New York to begin 
a business career. 

College days were not very far behind 
me then and life was still enshrouded in 
that nebulous glamour without which no 
one can ever live and succeed. To me, 
that great, towering thing did not mean 





“thou shalt not enter’; it simply stood 
against the dark sky as a sort of exhilarat- 
ing promise — as real to me as its massive 
sides of stone and steel. To this sense of 
material charm and hope, to youth, 
abundant vitality, and a Puritanical home 
training, | owe the fact that | never fal- 
tered during the long, weary years that 
have intervened. 

I have always promised myself and 
others that, if the day ever came when I 
felt that I had found my life work, | would 
lose no time in telling the.story of my 
struggle, in the hope that those who are 
giving their lives to the education of 
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necessary was to pack my trunk, go to 
New York, and receive immediately 4 
staff position on any paper I deigned to 


women and to their preparation for the 
world might read between the lines a lesson 
to be profited by in shaping future educa- 
tional courses. Here is also a_ special 
message to any woman who has not yet 
formed her future. May it help her to 
decide before she takes a step; otherwise, 
she may find herself wandering around in 
a seemingly aimless circle, as | did, filling 
the part of a misfit, until she hits upon the 
thing for which she is temperamentally, 
as well as mentally, fitted. For this 
floundering means physical and mental 
despair, and from that I would save all 
women, if it were possible. 

] had had a fair preparatory school 
education and my whole idea in taking up 
college work was to fit myself to be a 
teacher, for there was no other pro- 
fession open to women that offered like 
opportunities just then. Four happy, 
care-free years in college, and I was 
launched upon the world, ready to do 
and dare. 

Then the trouble began. A brief career 
of teaching in my home town very clearly 
showed me that my heart was not in the 
work. I was successful, because of energy 
and perseverance, but I well remember 
how I had to pretend that I was doing 
something else, all through the day, to 
put the necessary snap into it. There are 
plenty of teachers, this minute, who are 
doing the same thing — some of them have 
confessed it to me. Isn’t it a pity? 

Opportunity came in a strange manner. 
I had an inherited taste and love for 
music and the drama. The leading morn- 
ing paper in my home town —a city of 
about 100,000 people — needed someone 
temporarily to report musical and dramatic 
happenings. I heard of it, applied, and 
my reportorial career started at the princely 
sum of $3 a week. That first $3, however, 


gave me a greater sense of richness than 


my large pay envelope from the school, for 
I began to realize that here, at last, was 
the thing I was fitted for —a life in the 
business world where | could see the world 
and be part of it. And, when | was 


allowed to do general reporting and my 
“scoop” on a certain baseball story made 
a New York editor think that it had been 
written by a man, | felt that all that was 


select, at a princely salary! Well —| 
had to learn, but | shouldn’t want any 
daughter of mine to go through what | 
did in the learning. 

You will laugh when | tell you that it 
was midsummer when I came to New York. 
It is laughable because everyone knows 
that no one in the business world is taking 
on assistance of any kind during the 
summer months. So, although my news- 
paper friends did their very best, | had 
to give up the idea of entering upon a 
literary career, because I could not hold 
out financially. 

This lesson | learned only after montlis 
of living in a room without any day- 
light or air, eating only when | could get 
money enough from what I had written 
to pay for my meals, writing at night and 
tramping the streets all day, trying to 
sell my stories, until | began to feel the 
inroads of discouragement upon that 
enthusiasm which had, so far, carried me 
over the rough places. 

At this point | made up my mind to 
learn stenography and to follow no matter 
where it led. A wealthy woman living 
not far from New York engaged me as 
companion because of my knowledge of 
music and because she said I never looked 
worried! Through her kindness, | was 
enabled to study at night, and three times 
a week to go to a business college in New 
York until I had progressed far enough 
to be able to “rattle around” in a steno- 
grapher’s position at $8 a week. I ground 
away for a year in that first position— 
hammered the typewriter. It is signifi- 
cant that I instinctively kept from my 
employer the fact that I was a college 
woman. I set my teeth when facing 
office discipline, bad tempers, smoking, 
profane language, uncongenial associates, 
and many other things against which 
my whole being cried out. During that 
year, I got my business training. 

Still I floundered. The next position 
was a little better than the last. There 
was a little more salary and more respon- 
sibility. My executive ability began to 
be recognized. My training as corres- 

















pondent brought me to the attention of 
a prominent house which was doing adver- 
tising through this means and here at 
last | stumbled upon the path that was 
to lead me back to where | started six 
years before. Finding to their astonish- 
ment and my own that I had distinct 
ability for promotive and advertising 
work, I was placed in charge of that 
department. The results of my work 
there brought me to the notice of the 
promoters of a magazine requiring just 
that combination of editorial and adver- 
tising experience which the last two years 
had given mé. From that, it was a 
natural step to the work | now have in 
hand; and so, at the end of all these years 
in New York, | have only just begun. The 
point | want to make is that this is too 
long a circle for any woman to traverse 
merely to find herself, for it presumes 
perfect health, sound common sense, 
boundless patience, unlimited faith, and 
an intuitive knowledge of people and 
things; and these are qualifications that 
not everyone possesses. 

My story is, of course, only one of 
hundreds of similar experiences among 
women of education, whether they have 
had college training or not. Every day 
they drift into the employment offices in 
the big cities — stenographers who want 
to learn decorating, decorators who want 
to do editorial work, teachers who are 
lured by the strange fascination that 
advertising seems to have, women who 
want to be secretaries. but who don’t 
know the first thing about stenography and 
who actually. resent the suggestion that 
it is a necessary qualification for the pro- 
fession they wish to enter. The unrest 
manifested by the majority of women in 
business shows very plainly that they are 
not happy in the sort of work into which 
they have stumbled through an early 
lack of knowledge of the profession they 
were best qualified to enter. And the 
’ conclusion that has been reached by those 
of us who have come by the long and 
thorny road is that the real place to begin 
the shaping of a career is in the pre- 
paratory or high school. ; 

Fortunately, the high schools in the 
large cities throughout the country have 
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recently begun to introduce into their 
work some suggestion of domestic training, 
and musical courses that have done a 
great deal of good; but, even so, girls 
in their high school days need guidance 
as to the course that will best prepare them 
for the future. I believe that every 
preparatory school of the grade just be- 
yond the ward school should have a woman 
whose sole duty should be to study care- 
fully the case of every girl who gives any 
indication of promise and to advise her 
what to choose as a profession; and 
especially to show the girls that not all are 
fitted to enter public or professional life 
and that there is a wider field for them than 
any offered by business —the field of 
home. If the same plan of having ad- 
visors were also to be followed in the 
women’s colleges, there would be fewer 
misfits in business and more girls who 
would realize the important places they 
might occupy after graduation in the life 
of their own homes and of their home 
towns. 

Happily, within the last year or two, 
groups of educated women in a number of 
large cities have begun to realize the 
importance of helping young girls to shape 
their future. To that end, they have 
arranged for some woman who has suc- 
ceeded in her chosen profession to lec- 
ture before the high school girls, to tell 
them of the possibilities, the hardships, 
and the requirements in her own partic- 
ular field of work, so that they may 
hear, from women who have made the 
struggle, just what it means to suc- 
ceed. For example, in the high school 
at Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. Van Renns- 
selaer, of the Household Art Depart- 
ment of Cornell University, address- 
ed the girls; and a prominent dressmaker, 
a teacher, a public stenographer, and 


‘others representing a variety of profes- ~ 


sions open to women, told of their ex- 
periences while making a career. As a 
result their young hearers began to realize 
that not every girl has to be a teacher if 
she has her own living toearn. Certain 
professions of which they thus heard made 
a peculiar appeal to some of them; while 
many finally decided that, after all, home 
was a pretty good place. 
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Equally important, because of its prac- 
tical assistance to wage-earning women, 
is the bureau of employment for educated 
women, founded in New York about two 
years ago by graduates of all the prominent 
women’s colleges. It has the support 
of the colleges thus represented, and on its 
board of directors are women prominent 
in philanthropic and social ‘work. It is 
open not only to college women but also 
to non-collegiate applicants whose ex- 
perience and training place them in the 
same relative position in professional work. 
One of the chief aims of this bureau is 
to aid women who are beginning their 
careers, as well as to find larger oppor- 
tunities for those of long experience and 
thoroughly tested efficiency. Although 
it has been in active operation less than a 
year, its success in finding the right people 
for the right places has been so great that 
branches are now to be formed in other 
large cities. 

The promoters of this bureau have 
recognized not only the importance of 
advisory work such as I| have outlined, 
but also the lack of it in the colleges. To 
help supply that deficiency they have 
engaged a woman of long experience in 
settlement work to consult with and 
advise those who come to the bureau in 
search of work, and also to visit business 
firms throughout the city, to find out the 
opportunities they offer to educated 
women and to gain their codperation. 
Another member of the staff assists her in 
the most important work of fitting appli- 
cants to positions for which they are suited. 
This involves a careful study of the re- 
quirements of the position offered by the 
employer and a thorough inquiry into the 
experience, qualifications, and tastes of 
the applicant. Without revealing the 
identity of the firm offering the position, 
the general scope of the work is outlined 
to the applicant, together with the present 
salary offered, possibilities of advance- 
ment, and any other details that would 
enable her to decide whether it is the 
kind of opening she is looking for. If it 
does not make a distinct appeal to her, 
she is not sent for an interview, but other 
applicants are questioned until just the 
right person is found. When a position 


is filled in this way, it is apt to stay filled 
to the satisfaction of both employer and 
employee. 

The chief officer of the bureau was 
invited early this year by the faculties 
of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, 
Radcliffe, and Holyoke colleges to appear 
before the students and to tell them of the 
work of the bureau, of the necessity for 
practical training for various careers, of 
the requirements of the several pro- 
fessions, and of what to do to prepare them- 
selves in certain lines before leaving 
college. These things may lead to the 
introduction into the curricula of elective 
business courses to be offered during the 
last two years of college. Such teaching 
of stenography, typewriting, office detail, 
secretarial work, editorial work, and com- 
mercial art, supplemented with frequent 
lectures by prominent men and women 
actively engaged in these lines, would 
soon limit the work of the bureau to the 
mere filling of positions. In the mean- 
time, however, they are planning to reach 
out still further, investigating existing 
business conditions and _ requirements, 
studying the possibilities of every new 
field that opens up for women. 

This story of mine has made no mention 
of the loneliness, with its consequent 
temptations, that is the lot of the woman 
who is blindly groping her way alone 
in the great business centres. Those of 
us who have experienced it are aghast 
at the wish of some women with happy 
homes and children to follow a career. 
Ask the next business woman you meet 
which she would choose — if she had her 
choice. IJ know now what her answer 
will be. To some business women, of 
course, comes the chance to enter the 
divine field of wifehood and mother- 
hood; but a larger proportion. are too 
busy, too tired, too discouraged, to be 
able to have much social life, and so the 
years pass and they find themselves among 
the number of women who are called 
“self-sufficient,” “self-reliant,” “inde- 
pendent” (how I have come to _ hate 
these words), when in reality they are 
longing to exchange the empty glory of 
success for the home-coming of someone 
and the clinging of chubby arms. 

















AN 


“WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO” 


INTERVIEW WITH 


HON. W. R. STUBBS 


(GOVERNOR OF KANSAS) 


DANA 


ERE are some of the political 
reforms that Kansas has ob- 
tained since Walter Roscoe 
Stubbs has come into politics 
—less than ten years ago: 

State institutions under high class 
boards, out of politics. 

All banks, state and national, operating 
under a guarantee to pay the depositors. 

A statute requiring licenses from sellers 
and promoters of stocks. 

A state treasury that pays interest to 
the people. 

Sound control of all public utilities — 
railroads, telephones, express companies, 
telegraph lines, gas and electric companies, 
and street cars. 

A just inheritance tax law. 

A workingman’s compensation law. 

A judicial ouster established against 
recalcitrant public officials. 

A compulsory referendum for all fran- 
chises granted in Kansas cities. 

Two cent passenger fares. 

A maximum freight law. 

A direct advisory vote on United States 
Senators. 

Commission form of government for 
cities. 

Abolition of passes, registry of lobbyists, 
and establishment of the primary, pro- 
viding for a direct vote for the nomination 
of all elective offices. 

“What are you trying to do?” Stubbs 
was asked. 

“T am trying to run a state as I would 
runa business,” was his characteristic reply. 

Look at his picture; it portrays a stub- 
born man —a fighter. Stubbs has gray- 


ing red hair, thinning around a full, bulging 
forehead. His grayish blue eyes are in- 
And they are set in a 


clined to squint. 





BY 
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hedge of wrinkles. A hard, firm mouth, 
that his enemies think brutally cruel and 
crafty, is slit into a loose-skinned, pinkish 
face, above a lean, angular jaw. A neck 
that takes a sixteen collar — small for 
the large bony frame beneath it — adds 
to the cast of cruelty of his mobile features. 
Shoulders that bow easily, a slight stoop 
in the top of the lank frame, and an im- 
pression of a velvety foot beneath the 
long straight legs, complete the picture 
of the man known in the Kansas railroad 
lobby as the “old red fox.” 

He was born—extremely poor — in 
Richmond, Ind., November 7, 1858, the 
year of Roosevelt’s birth. He came to 
Douglas County, Kan., forty-one years 
ago. As soon as he was old enough 
he had to follow the plow, but at eight 
years of age he began business. He 
borrowed a team of mules and went over 
to Lawrence, where a railroad was ‘being 
graded, and worked by the day. He was 
a frugal lad (though he now knows how 
to spend what he’s got). In time he 
had invested in two or three teams of his 
own and got a small grading contract. 
Then he got more teams and more work. 
He took to feeding “Bohunk” camps; 
he had a feeding contract at the time of 
the building of the big drainage canal in 
Chicago, in 1893. He became a mil- 
lionaire— one of the few in Kansas. 
Just before he entered politics, at Law- 
rence, his home town, he was declaring 
that the Y. M. C. A. business was the 
greatest thing in the world, and that he 
was going to devote the rest of his life to 
it. His enthusiasm is a hardy perennial, 
but it thrives ever on the yet unaccom- 
plished. 

Stubbs is a driver: he has followers but 
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not friends. Many of those who are 
closest to him in politics have no social 
relations with him. He consults little 
with his supporters. He issues orders, 
but takes little advice. He had lived to 
be nearly fifty years old without even tak- 
ing the time or interest to vote at elections, 
being too engrossed in his business. 
Stubbs, besides being a railroad con- 
tractor, was a wealthy bank president 
in a college town, and influential in 
Y. M. C. A. circles, when in 1902, M. A 
Low suggested that he run for the state 
legislature from Douglas County. M. A. 
Low was a general attorney for the Rock 
Island Railroad, and also he was Stubbs’s 
friend. It meant nothing coincidental to 
Stubbs that a big Senatorial fight was 
coming off the next year (in 1903) when 
the Rock Island people wished to see Curtis 
go to Washington, and that he lived in 
Douglas County, the natural territory of 
Stanley and Long, who were the candi- 
dates opposing Curtis. Stubbs ran for 
and was elected to the state legislature 
in 1902, utterly innocent, on the old “ pop- 
ular man” gag. And he voted for Curtis. 
The first thing he noticed was the 
enormous retinue necessary to run things 
at the Capitol. There were doorkeepers 
and janitors of all grades, supervisors and 
assistant supervisors of ventilation to the 
fifth and sixth degrees. He stood this 
for about thirty days; then he asked for an 
inquiry, and found out that it was con- 
sidered that he had made a wrong move. 
Stubbs took lessons in political mis- 
management; three times he saw that 
special new offices were created. To 
organize for Long, a combination was tied 
up for state printer (two men, in reality 
drawing money for this job); the pay- 
roll was loaded with men to support 
Curtis because the Long and Stanley 
elements had combined. But Stubbs 
didn’t like superintendents of acoustics 
and ventilation in the Kansas people’s 
state house while- he was representing 
Kansas people. So, with the Long- 
Stanley machine and the Missouri Pacific 
element in control —the real fight was 
between George Gould and the Moore 
brothers in New York —in came Stubbs 
with his inquiring mind, his business 


knowledge, his genius for organization 
—and mad clean through. Probably 
he was plain mad long before his moral 
sense got to working. He was ignored, 
and his side was losing, and it didn’t sit 
well with him. When he was a _ boy 
twelve years old, working for a farmer 
named Davis, another young fellow said 
a certain hedge couldn’t be got down 
inside of five hours. “It can,” persisted 
young Stubbs, and in three hours and a 
half he had tramped it down with his feet, 
Stubbs, aged eighteen years, heard that a 
murderer was concealed in a barn in 
Lawrence and that Sheriff Moore was 
going after him. “Mr. Moore,” said 
the youth, “You have a large family. 
Let me go.” And he went in after the 
murderer, single-handed. Down in the 
Panhandle, contractor Stubbs had a crew 
of 4,000 men. Along came a joint outfit 
to sell liquor, and the first night the boss 
went out and, unassisted, did the Carrie 
Nation act himself. Stubbs didn’t lie 
down when his first session of legislature 
left him unrecognized. 

The combination that defeated Curtis 
defeated Hoch for state printer. Hoch 
was extremely popular, and he was de- 
feated by trickery. The people rebelled 
but they could do nothing for they could 
express themselves only at the county 
conventions (controlled by doorkeepers 
and assistant superintendents of ventila- 
tion) and at state conventions (controlled 
by the interests). But red-headed Quaker 
Stubbs, jeered at for his bill of inquiry, 
saw in the record of the Curtis machine 
remnants out of which to build another 
machine and make Hoch a _ governor; 
and he machinated. The end, at any 
rate, was the nomination of Hoch for 
governor in 1904. 

Stubbs ran again for the state legisla- 
ture in 1904; he said he wanted to “clean 
up.” He was elected chairman of the 
central committee before the election 
of November, 1904, and became speaker 
of the house of representatives. 

Here enters the new Stubbs. During 
the preliminary fight for Hoch he began 
to see the evils of corporate money in 
politics, the little influence of the people 
and of the individual man. He an- 

















nounced, as state chairman, that the 
committee would accept no money from 
corporations or railroads. He started 
in on his reform campaign; exit section 
boss, and enter statesman. 

He elected Hoch, but within three 
months the machine men had more in- 
fluence with Hoch than he had _ himself; 
Hoch “joined.” When Stubbs lost the 
friendship of his governor he went ahead 
into the state convention of 1906 and tried 
to get his remaining reforms into the plat- 
form. He had no standing in the platform 
committee, ‘and he was_ incontinently 
licked. He lost his prestige, he lost his 
state chairmanship, he was a far poorer 
figure than when he entered politics. 

But the section boss enters again. 
Stubbs, deposed, began organizing Kansas 
voters’ leagues, and giving to them as 
principles his planks that were thrown out 
of the Kansas Republican convention. He 
made speeches— many of them — and 
he convinced the people of Kansas that 
he was honest; he blurted out things 
pleasant and unpleasant, but he proved 
facts. He probably would not have 
succeeded as he did, however, had he 
not been used to organizing construc- 
tion work employing 3,000 or 4,000 men 
and 2,000 or 3,000 teams — $1,000,000 
jobs. 

He talked to the men of the state over 
the telephone. When he began his fight 
there were many influential men in 
Kansas who were unused to the sensation 
of being called to the long distance office 
to have a state leader converse with them 
at lunch, and vanity always is vanity. 
And it is estimated that he sometimes 
spent $25 a day on telegrams — phenom- 
enal in Kansas. 

He ran for the legislature again, in the 
fall of 1906. Beaten and thrown out in 
June, he had his leagues going in August, 
had the majority of the legislature pledged 
_in September, was a candidate for the 
legislature in November, was elected, 
and began his third term in that body the 
first of the year following. 

Thus far Stubbs had been doing his 
political work on the side — keeping up 
his business interests. He now decided 
to sell his business; railroad contracting 
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does not flourish when one is regarded 
by the railroads as a bitter enemy. 

In the legislature of 1907, the Long 
machine and the Curtis machine allied 
against him. Stubbs got the maximum 
rate law through, and the anti-pass law, 
but he failed to pass the primary law. 
Probably he could have compromised 
on the bill and got half of what he asked 
for. He let it go altogether. But the 
next year he had an issue, just what he 
needed, and he went before “the folks.” 
This made Stubbs a leader, and he went 
up and down Kansas, talking primary. 

Governor Hoch had a brother-in-law 
who was candidate for United States 
district judge in Oklahoma. The forces 
that had elected Long five years before 
were interested in another candidate, and 
Long refused to support Dickerson, Hoch’s 
brother-in-law. Dickerson was defeated. 

Hoch then played even with Long. 
He called a special session of the legisla- 
ture to pass the primary law. In that 
session Stubbs stood up as the principal 
leader and a bigger feature than ever 
before. He stood squarely out against 
all compromises. Hoch, having delivered 
one strong blow, in convening the legisla- 
ture, was incapable of following it up, and 
himself went on the floor of the legislature 
and pleaded with the members of the 
house to pass a weak compromise measure. 
But Stubbs controlled enough votes to 
bring an adjournment without any meas- 
ure if the complete primary law could not 
be passed. That was the big fight of 
February, 1908, when Stubbs conquered 
the compromise. 

He was now the logical candidate for 
United States Senator against Long. 
People told him to get into the race, that 
he could win because of his five years’ 
fight for state reform. But Bristow ap- 
peared on the scene as a candidate for 
Senator. He represented many things 
in National affairs that Stubbs stood for 
in local; he was against the machine and 
machine domination, and against rail- 
road control. 

“There is no doubt that Stubbs, through 
his four or five years of struggle, had 
carried this very ambition,” says William 
Allen White, who persuaded him to 
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renounce the Senatorial contest, “and he 
didn’t want to be governor. But he took 
the job he knew he could handle, and 
turned in and helped elect Bristow, who 
became a winner.” 

Stubbs yielded because he was persuaded 
that Bristow, who had been in Washington 
for a dozen years and had gotten a National 
training, would make the better Senator. 

Stubbs became candidate for governor 
and was elected in 1908. The changes 
he has affected in the state’s administra- 
tion in that time have been a cause for 
National wonder. 

“What am I trying to doP”’ says Stubbs. 
“T am trying to run a state.” 

“There was a law in Kansas,” he says, 
“that taxes collected in the one hundred 
and five counties should go to the county 
treasurers, who should send a certain 
proportion to the state treasurer. The 
law prohibited depositing in banks, and 
all was supposed to be kept in the state 
vaults. This was only a_ supposition. 
In fact, there was a scheme of long stand- 
ing by which the banks would send out 
to a certain county the information that 
the treasurer wanted some money; the 
money then became in correct terminology 
‘in process of collection.” The state treas- 
urer is regarded as having generally re- 
ceived from $10,000 to $15,000 a year 
from the banks for the use of this state 
money. I hired a room in the National 
Hotel, installed a telephone, and put my 
attention on the depository law by which 
the treasurer is required to deposit the 
state fund in banks, duly credited, and 
turn the interest over to its rightful owner 
—the state. In one term, in comparison 
with the rate of the old steal, $51,700 has 
been saved to the state through the de- 
pository : law. 

“During my second legislature, | saw 
the new railroad commissioners’ law passed 
and the form of the old State Board of 
Charities changed and the employees 
of all charitable institutions put under 
civil service regulations. The state printer 
had for years been making $100,000 a 
year out of the job. Now the printer has 
a salary; it is $2,500 a year. It is 
estimated that Thomas A. McNeal, under 
state ownership of the plant, has saved 


$50,000 of the peoples’ money during 
each of the last four years. ; 

“During the next legislature was abol- 
ished the free railroad pass and the 
delegate convention, and the direct pri- 
mary was adopted. A law was passed 
making it an offense for an assessor to 
assess any property at less than its value. 
Then the legislature fixed a maximum 
levy — which was about one fifth the rate 
of that which had been in use. The rate of 
the levy was raised five times. The prop- 
erty owners then saw their $4,000,000 be- 
come, the next year, $27,000,000; in 1907, 
$425,281,214; in 1908, $2,414,320,127; 
more than $2,700,000,000 at the present 
time. 

“Kansas is required by law to have 
uniform text books, and this gradually 
entailed a problem. The old state law 
fixes the maximum price of text-books. 
Once in four years the state text-book 
commission was selected. The commis- 
sioners would get together in the state 
house and representatives from the pub- 
lishers would come out to call on them. 
A contract meant furnishing books for 
every school in Kansas. I determined 
to stop this scandal. [I named a new 
board, dismissing a man that had been 
named by every governor since the in- 
stitution of the board and who was no- 
toriously a tool of the book trust. On 
the board | put men | thought fitted in, 
regardless of party or creed; there was a 
progressive Democratic member of the : 
state senate, George M. Hodges, my late 
rival for governor; Chas. M. Sheldon, 
author of “In His Steps’; and Bishop 
Lillis of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“In pursuance of this same policy | 
made a non-partisan board of regents for 
the state agricultural college, an institu- 
tion which is the pride of Kansas. There 
was an efficient man across the line, Prof. 
Henry J. Waters, dean of the Missouri 
agricultural college, and | got Waters, a 
Missouri Democrat, to be the Kansas 
agricultural college’s president, and Waters 
has delivered the goods in an unparalleled 
manner. | named a Democrat as one ol 
the three members of the state tax com- 
mission. The state tax levy was reduced 
20 per cent, last year by reason of economy 

















in state administration and the increase 
in valuation — personal property added 
in 1910 over 1909 being $46,956,657, of 
which $6,500,000 were real estate mort- 
gages.” 

Stubbs was elected in 1908 on the issue 
of effective prohibition. While Kansas 
had substantial prohibition for twenty- 
eight years, it has had absolute prohibition 
since May, 1909. The Governor attributes 
most of this effectiveness to the Attorney- 
General, Fred S. Jackson, and his aides 
—a just accrediting beyond a doubt. 

“Two years ago,” says the Governor, 
“prohibition states received absolutely no 
support from the Federal Government. 
If a liquor dealer had his receipt for having 
paid the internal revenue tax, the Federal 
Government would not prosecute him; 
the stamp was his protection. I paid a 
personal visit to President Taft. ‘Your 
law requires,’ I told him, ‘that a liquor 
seller have a place to display his receipt; 
we keep him moving about, and when a 
man peddles liquor without a fixed license, 
you should coéperate with us.’ Taft 
said he would talk the matter over with 
Attorney-General Wickersham. Time 
passed and nothing was done. I wrote 
him letters; sent telegrams; kept on 
hammering at him. When no action 
, tesulted, I had to send him telegrams and 


give them lots of publication. One morn- 


ing President Taft made an order requir- 
ing the United States District Attorney 
to prosecute that class of itinerant offenders 
whether they had licenses or not. New 
regulations for Kansas resulted, and the 
state rallied to a man.” 

“IT assert,” said Governor Stubbs, in a 
speech delivered at Chicago a year or so 
ago, “that drunkenness in Kansas has 
‘been reduced to such a point that I have 
not seen a drunken man in the city of 
Topeka, a place of 50,000 inhabitants, 
during the last twelve months; that | 
_do not have any recollection of having 
seen a drunken man in my home town of 
Lawrence, a place of 15,000 people, for 
several years; that in making a campaign 
throughout the entire state and delivering 
public addresses in ninety-two counties, I 
do not recall seeing a drunken man during 
the year.” 
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“If I had nothing else to do, I think the 
work at the penitentiary would be worth 
all the time of my governmental position,” 
he has said in personal conversation. He 
induced J. L. Codding, a Topeka lawyer, 
to give up a lucrative law practice and a 
life’s profession for a much smaller in- 
come and the duties of prison manage- 
ment at Lansing, where he is accomplish- 
ing wonders with his splendid sense, 
knowledge of men, and humanity. 

“He is foolish about it,” says the 
Governor proudly. “And he should be, 
for he has revolutionized the penitentiary. 
Better food is served the men; he has 
provided better quarters and better food 
in the insane wards, with three meals a 
day instead of two, resulting in the return 
to work of nearly half of the insane pa- 
tients; prisoners working in the shops 
and mines are given two hours a week for 
outdoor recreation, when ‘silence’ is re- 
moved; the number of inmates of the 
hospital has been reduced more than half, 
giving to the state vastly more labor from 
the men; not a single new case of tuber- 
culosis has appeared in a year.” 

The penitentiary gives economic returns 
before undreamed of to the state. The 
brick plant, employing half the number 
of men it had before, now doubles profits. 
It now turns out half a million brick a 
month, and the prison mine is producing 
$15,000 worth of coal every month. It 
is one of the best managed mines in the 
West, and is thoroughly equipped with 
safety appliances. The twine plant pays 
a considerable profit to the state. A dairy 
herd now furnishes all the milk for the 
prisoners’ use and saves more than $1,000 
per year. Vast quantities of food pro- 
ducts have cheapened the cost as well as 
improved the condition of prisoner main- 
tenance. 

Stripes are reserved for extreme punish- 
ment; caps may be worn at the angle 
individuality dictates; the lockstep is a 
vanished night-mare; uniformity is ban- 
ished. ~Three hundred and twenty men 
attend the prison school, 400 voluntarily 
attend the night school, in 15 months the 
membership of the Prison Church has 
grown from 60 to 260 voluntary members. 
Preparations are afoot for raising the 
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institution’s own tobacco leaf and broom 
corn. And the Governor has conceived 
an idea that it is not right to make money 
out of crime, so his scheme is to divide 
proceeds, from $75,000 to $100,000 an- 
ually, among the unfortunate wives and 
families of the prisoners. 

The Guaranty Bank Act, which went 
through the last legislature but one, 
guarantees to bank depositors a security 
they never had before. Eight hundred 
state banks, with more than $800,000,000 
in deposits, comply with it, not because 
they are compelled to do so, but because 
they would not now have depositors other- 
wise. Under the management of J. N. 
Dooley, State Bank Commissioner, the 
new idea is to put up a certain percentage 
of the total deposits in public bonds, the 
interest going to the banks as though in 
the vaults. These bonds may be sold in 
case of necessity to recoup the possible 
loss to depositors. The Governor, in the 
wind-up of the fight for this bill, went 
himself before the senate, argued and 
labored, and got the bill passed. An 
information bureau to advise prospective 
investors in the proper worth of stocks 
and bonds saved the people of Kansas 
more than $1,000,000 the last year. 

Governor Stubbs cleaned out the state 
grain department. The delinquent officers 
were not only impeached but criminal 
proceedings were instituted against them, 
and civil suits to recover shortages. The 
force of the grain department was reduced ; 
the padded pay-roll was purged of straw 
men. The year before Governor Stubbs 
came in, the expenditures exceeded re- 
ceipts by $26,000; in his first year of 
office, they exceeded by $11. 

The Governor modestly attributes the 
success of these changes to the men he has 
chosen; yet not too modestly he reiterates 
that he knows a man for a job when he 
sees him. 

Here is part of his platform: 


We declare for the following policies; 

(A) To submit to the people in the election 
of 1912 a constitutional amendment giving 
the people the power to recall officers of city, 
county, and state governments, whom they 
believe to be derelict or unfaithful, under 
procedure similar to that now granted to cities 


of the first class adopting the commission form 
of government, and to give the recall promptly 
to the people upon every officer under legisla- 
tive authority. 

(B) To submit to the people of Kansas a 
constitutional amendment in 1912 giving them 
the right to initiate legislation and to vote upon 
certain legislative enactments, with a 5 per 
cent. petition for a referendum vote. 


The main issue during the last campaign 
was the public utilities law: 

In campaign speeches, Stubbs takes off 
his coat and goes after his subject in his 
shirt sleeves. His manner on the stump 
is not that of a conventional after-dinner 
speaker nor is his language that of a 
grammarian. He has no idea of what 
dramatic ability means. His speech and 
his manner are homely, but both are 
unforgetable. 

“T’ve been Governor now for four years; 
almost four years — not quite. | told you 
| would do what was right. If I haven't, 
kick me out now, and put in the other 
fellow.” 

That is the way he says it. He is the 
most popular speaker in Kansas with the 
possible exception of oratorical Victor 
Murdock. His sincerity carries. 

Stubbs knows little of parliamentary 
usage and cares less. He was. chairman 
of the Republican convention in Wichita 


“once when some one made a motion that 


was quickly seconded. “Alright,” bel- 
lowed Stubbs. “All in favor — just a 
minute, just a minute,” he interpolated 
to someone on the side who was clamor- 
ing for remarks, “All in favor, aye. All 
opposed, no. The ayes have it. Now 
what is it you want over there?” 

During the state convention in which 
was fought the bitter fight against Curtis, 
he was chairman. For four years Curtis 
had been jibing and jeering at Stubbs from 
afar, for he knew Stubbs only casually. 
It was Curtis’s last stand. In the con- 
vention he represented the forlorn hope, 
but he is a finished parliamentarian, and 
he played off his tactics and sparred for 
position. This was fake fighting to 
Stubbs; he knew Curtis had only agility 
and adroitness against his own bull, 
strength. He waited till Curtis made 
some inconsequential motion, then he 

















GOVERNOR W. R. STUBBS 
WHOSE BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION HAS DRIVEN THE GET-RICH-QUICK PROMOTERS FROM THE 
STATE, THUS SAVING THE PEOPLE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS EVERY YEAR; HE HAS DOUBLED 
THE EFFICIENCY OF THE STATE INSTITUTIONS AND GREATLY REDUCED THEIR COST 
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A RAILROAD BUILDER IN POLITICS 


GOVERNOR STUBBS, AS A CONTRACTOR, BUILT THOUSANDS OF MILES OF RAILROAD THROUGH- 
OUT THE WEST. HE MADE A REPUTATION AS A DRIVING AND EFFICIENT BUSINESS MAN, WHO 
EMPLOYED GREAT NUMBERS OF MEN AND WHO HANDLED MILLIONS OF MONEY. WHEN 
HE WAS CHOSEN GOVERNOR OF KANSAS, HE WAS ONE OF THE LEADING BANKERS OF 
THE STATE — PRESIDENT OF THE LAWRENCE NATIONAL BANK AND OF A CHAIN OF STATE 
BANKS. HE IS NOW DIRECTING THE AFFAIRS OF KANSAS JUST AS HE BUILT RAILROADS AND 
DIRECTED BANKS — AS A BUSINESS. . 



































came loping down the platform to Curtis 
like a cat to gloat over its prey. 

“The gentleman’s motion is out of 
order. The ayesP—the ayes have it. 
No noes. The committee is named, | 
have it here in my pocket” — and out it 
came. “Ha! Ha! Ha!” he laughed that 
horrible, maniacal laugh that is famous 
over the state. Stubbs smashed Curtis 
out of the convention with that laugh. 

Stubbs grins often; he doesn’t lose his 








GOVERNOR STUBBS ON THE STUMP 


IN SPITE OF HIS LACK OF ORATORICAL TRAIN- 
ING, ONE THE MOST EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

temper — though he is as bull-headed as 
amule. About eight o’clock the morning 
after he had fought the all-night fight 
which won the direct primary from the 
-machine, he was crossing Kansas Avenue 
with his secretary, Dave Leahy, on his 
way to a restaurant for breakfast. An 
automobile came whizzing down on them 
and Leahy jumped, as almost any man 
would. Stubbs looked up and, seeing 
that the car was driven by Dave Mulvane, 


WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 
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the leader of the whipped political machine, 
he stood stock still. Both men grinned, 
but Mulvane turned out and gave Stubbs 
the right of way. 

George Gould had experience of his 
stubbornness when Stubbs wanted the 
murderous Central Branch tracks of the 
Missouri Pacific in Kansas set in order. 
Stubbs sent a telegram to Gould saying that 
he would put the railroad in the hands 
of a receiver unless the tracks were fixed. 
Vice-President Clark of the road ap- 
peared in Topeka with a retinue, took up 
quarters in the State House and asked 
what was wanted of them. “Fix the 
tracks,” said the Governor. Clark 
sparred, and Stubbs took the train to 
New York and invited Gould to come to 
see him at his room in the Waldorf. He 
didn’t propose going to see Gould. The 
railroad president came. “We must have 
a stenographer take down what we say,” 
said Stubbs. “No,” said Gould. “Yes,” 
said Stubbs, and the stenographer ap- 
peared. Gould balked at Stubbs’s demand 
that he should tell what the underwriting 
of the Missouri Pacific’s $28,000,000 loan 
would cost, so that the loan could go back 
into the property. “ Yes’ — “No” — 
“Yes” — it went again. Stubbs won. 

The Governor’s sense of fair play 
showed itself during the coal strike in 
southwestern Kansas when 35,000 miners 
were on strike for higher pay. The coal 
operators wanted to import some Ala- 
bama Negroes to take the place of the 
strikers and asked that the state militia be 
sent to the mining camps. Stubbs re- 
fused the request on the ground that it 
was for the purpose of forcing the miners 
to accept terms. At the same time he 
told the miners that if they caused any 
trouble to property he would send the 
militia after them. The result was that 
though the strike continued five months, 
not one blow was struck. Both sides 
equally feared and respected the Governor. 

So Kansas hails the controversial fighter 
who went into the 1905 convention jeered 
at for a fool. They now know what he is. 
He has become the most prominent 
figure in his state, and when he feels that 
he has done all there that he can do, let 
the larger territory beyond watch out! 
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THE UNKNOWN WONDERS OF OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 


HE Grand Cajion of the Colo- 
rado, the Yellowstone and 
Yosemite Parks, and the Big 
Trees are well known by name 
and by pictures, and an in- 
creasing number of Americans are gaining 
the understanding which comes with 
actually seeing these wonders of nature. 
But few people even know of the other 
nine parks, some of which contain scenery 
as inspiring and unusual as that of the 
Yellowstone or the Yosemite. The 
average acquaintance does not include 
a person who knows anything of the 
sixty-three living glaciers and the count- 
less snow clad peaks of the Glacier Na- 
tional Park, the top of the continent in 
Montana, from which the waters run 
into the Arctic, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Pacific. Mt. Rainier, the great vol- 
canic mountain between Seattle and Ta- 
coma, is well known — from a distance — 
but even the name of Crater Lake, nestled 
in the centre of that great Mt. Mazama 
which caved in, is almost unheard. Yet 
there are few natural phenomena more 
worth seeing. The General Grant and 
Sequoia National Parks in California 
preserve perhaps the oldest living things 
in the world —the big trees; and the 
Mesa Verde Park in Arizona holds the 
earliest traces of human life in this 
country, the ruins of the homes of the 
cliff dwellers. 
These cliff dwellings were in ruins three 
hundred years ago when the Spaniards first 
saw them; but they still retain many evi- 


dences of a well developed art of living — 
the masonry of their houses shows that 
they had engineering skill; their pottery 
gives proof of an advanced artistic taste; 
and the remains upon the mesas above 
their dwellings show that they tilled the 
soil successfully. Few more picturesque 
rides can be found than those that lead up 
the narrow trails to these cliff homes. The 
principal ruin is the Cliff Palace, 300 feet 
long, that contains 200 living rooms and 
many larger assembly rooms that were 
used for tribal councils and for religious 
ceremonies. The park contains at least 
375 cliff houses. 

But the care of the parks has been 
neglected by the Government as their true 
worth (with perhaps the three exceptions 
noticed above) has been unappreciated 
by the public. For the last forty years 
parks have been created and maintained 
by acts of Congress without much of any 
system. But the twelve existing parks, 
with their nearly five million acres, the 
forty-one national monuments, and such 
proposed reservations as the Park of 
Living Volcanoes in Hawaii, are important 
enough now to merit more attention from 
the Government as well as from the 
public. 

In this Hawaiian park, for example, are 
the wonderful active volcano of Kilauea, 
with its seething caldron 1,000 feet in 
diameter; Mauna Loa, that towers 13,675 
feet to its crest where is the still active 
crater of Mokuaweoweo; Mauna Kea, 200 
feet higher; and the extinct Haleakala, 














THE GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO 
A MILE DEEP AND PAINTED WITH THE GORGEOUS AND EVER CHANGING COLORS OF THE DESERT 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP, CRATER LAKE 
A SPIRE OF ROCK THAT SURVIVED THE CAVING-IN OF MT. MAZAMA’S CREST 
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Copyright 1907 by the Kiser Photo Co., Portland, Ore. 
CRATER LAKE FROM THE RIM 


THE HEIGHT OF THE SIDES OF THE LAKE CAN BE JUDGED FROM THE APPEARANCE OF THE PHANTOM SHIP 
ROCK OFF THE POINT, NEAR THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE 
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GRINNELL GLACIER FROM GRINNELL LAKE IN THE GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK, MONTANA 
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IN THE LAKE-DOTTED GLACIER PARK ier 


FROM WHICH THE WATERS FLOW TO THE PACIFIC, TO THE GULF OF MEXTEO, up 
TO THE ARCTIC OCEAN 
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Copyright, 1910, by Kiser Photo Co 
LAKE MCDONALD IN THE GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 








THE LARGEST EXTINCT CRATER IN THE WORLD, HALEAKALA, HAWAII, 
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FANTASTIC LAVA SHAPES ON KILAUEA 


NEAR THE STILL LIVING CRATER HALAMAUA IN THE PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK OF VOLCANOES, IN 
THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 











A FISSURE ON KILAUEA 


CALLED THE SAFETY VALVE OF THE PACIFIC BECAUSE IT HAS NEVER ENDANGERED HUMAN LIFE-——A 
VOLCANO WITH A HOTEL ON THE BRINK OF ITS CRATER 
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whose bowl is seven miles in diameter — 
the largest known extinct crater in the 
world. Haleakala’s rim rises 10,000 feet 
above the sea level, and its crater floor is 
sunk 2,500 feet below the rim. 

In the Crater Lake park is a lake, 2,000 
feet deep, surrounded by the sheer cliff 
walls of an extinct volcanic cone, a thou- 
sand feet in height, fed by no streams but 
only from the snows that melt from its 
own sides, feeding no known streams, a 
wondrous, lonely, and serene *boddy -of 
transparent blue water set in the inverted 
peak of what was once probably the 
greatest mountain in Oregon. 

In the Glacier National Park, one of the 
largest of the ice-fields is the Sperry Gla- 





Photo by the Detroit Publishing. Co. 
THE CLIFF PALACE IN THE MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 
THE OLDEST SIGN OF HUMAN LIFE IN AMERICA 


cier which spreads fan-shape from _ its 
source on the crest of Glacier Mountain for 
a distance of five miles and then pours its 
melted ice over two waterfalls into the lake 
5,000 feet below. The Wilber Mountain 
Glacier towers 1,000 feet above Iceberg 
Lake and drops from its frozen lips great 
masses of ice that grind against each 
other in the water with a sound that 
goes wailing down the cajions. 

But in spite of the fact that these parks 
are dedicated to public use and enjoyment, 
they do not as yet really fulfil their mis- 
sion. The development and maintenance 
of the parks could be greatly improved. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his 
report to Congress, says: 
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“At present each of these parks is a 
separate and distinct unit for adminis- 
trative purposes. The only general super- 
vision which is possible is that obtained 
by referring matters relating to the 
national parks to the same officials in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Separate appropriations are made for 
each park and the employment of a com- 
mon supervising and directing force is 
impossible. Many of the problems in 
park management are the same in all the 
national parks, and a great gain would be 
obtained and substantial economies could 
be effected if the national parks and 
reservations were grouped together under 
a single administrative bureau. Bills to 
create a bureau of national parks have 








A PREHISTORIC TREE 
IN THE PETRIFIED FOREST IN ARIZONA 


heretofore been introduced in Congress, 
and in my judgment they should imme- 
diately receive careful consideration so 
that proper legislation for this purpose may 
be enacted. Adequate appropriation 
should also be made for the development 
of these pleasure grounds of the people, 
especially through the construction of 
roads and trails, and their proper care and 
maintenance.” 

As the Government and the railroads 
are making the parks more easily visited 
Americans will more and more get the 
habit of seeing these “dramatic” points 
of American scenery before going else- 
where — not as a patriotic duty but be- 
cause there is nothing in natural scenery 
more worth while. 

















ONE OF THE BIG TREES 


THE OLDEST LIVING THINGS IN THE WORLD, 
WHICH ARE PRESERVED IN THE THE SEQUOIA, 
NATIONAL PARK AND IN THE GENERAL 
GRANT NATIONAL PARK 

















HOW TO GET RID OF MOSQUITOES 


WAYS TO KILL THEM AND WAYS TO KEEP THEM OUT OF HOUSES AND 
OUT OF COMMUNITIES 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


CIENCE has definitely fixed 
upon the mosquito the respon- 
sibility for every case of malaria 
and for every case of yellow 
fever. Even the varieties of 

mosquito that do not carry the para- 
sites of these diseases are recognized as 
being important contributors to the in- 
crease of nervous affections. The mosquito 
is no longer regarded as merely a nuisance, 
and the resources of states, counties, and 
municipalities have been brought to bear in 
the effort to exterminate it. 

It is easy to get rid of mosquitoes. 
There are few sections of the United 
States that are entirely free from them. 
The largest and most numerous varieties 
prevail along the Atlantic Coast. These 
are the “Jersey mosquitoes” which have 


given that state an unenviable reputation. 
They breed in the salt marshes all the 
way from Massachusetts to Florida, where- 
ever a fresh water stream dilutes the 
ocean saltiness sufficiently to attract the 
mosquito, which will not lay its eggs in 
undiluted salt water. But the salt marsh 
mosquito, although capable of causing 
the most intense ‘annoyance, is not so 
dangerous as some of the fresh water 
varieties. The malaria (Anopheles) mos- 
quito breeds only in fresh water pools 
and the “Stegomyia” variety (which is the 
carrier of yellow fever) propagates its 
kind in any stagnant body of water, even 
in the houses. The commonest of all 
mosquitoes, the “Culex,” of which fifty- 
seven varieties are known, also breeds 
wherever water stands. 
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From the cast in the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


THE DEADLY FEMALE 


THAT CAUSES MOST OF HUMANKIND’S TROUBLES WITH MOSQUITOES. 


A MALARIA-BEARING MOSQUITO 


(ANOPHELES MACULIPENNIS) SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE WHEN STINGING 


Protection from the mosquito would 
be almost impossible but for the fact that 
the commonest varieties never travel 
more than one hundred feet or so from the 
place where they were hatched. When 
- driven by strong winds, the big striped- 
legged “Jersey mosquitoes’ sometimes 
travel miles from the marshes in which 
they were bred, but so thoroughly have 
the states and localities in which the worst 
of these marshes are located gone at the 
work of extermination that it is a question 


of but a short time when this particular 
form of the pest will not be a serious factor 
in the mosquito problem. The real prob- 
lem is for the individual householder, or, 
at most, the immediate communitv to 
solve. 

It is easy to rid a house of mosquitoes, 
only a little more difficult to keep them out, 
and far from a Herculean task to prevent 
new broods from arising. Nor is it im- 
possible to keep from being bitten, even 
when mosquitoes are fairly thick. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE BREEDING PLACES 


OILING A POOL OF STAGNANT WATER — A METHOD THAT WAS VERY EFFECTIVELY USED AGAINST THE 
YELLOW FEVER MOSQUITO 


If bitten by a mosquito, moisten a piece 
of toilet soap and rub it on the bite. This 
is the advice given by Dr. L. O. Howard, 
Chief Entomologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who has made 
extensive researches into the habits of the 
mosquito. Dr. Howard also recommends, 
as the most effective application for 
keeping mosquitoes away from one’s 
person, rubbing the hands and face with 
a mixture of two parts each of oil of 
Citronella and spirits of camphor with one 
part of oil of cedar. ‘“‘A few drops of this 
mixture on a towel hung over the head of 
the bed will keep the common house 
mosquitoes away,’ says Dr. Howard. 
“A few drops on the hands and face will 
keep them away for hours. The evapora- 
tion of the mixture may be retarded by 
mixing it with castor oil or liquid vaseline.”’ 

Ridding a house of mosquitoes may be 
accomplished by catching the individual 
mosquitoes and by fumigation, provided 
there is effectual screening and full pre- 
cautions taken to prevent others from 
breeding in the house. While some varie- 
ties of mosquito, including the yellow 
fever varieties, bite more freely in the day 
time than at night, most of them are 
active only after dark. It is easy to find 





them on the ceiling or light-colored walls, 
and they can be caught by means of a 
shallow tin can attached to the end of a 
pole and containing a teaspoonful of 
kerosene. One must catch every mos- 
quito in the room, to insure a g0od night’s * 





EXTERMINATING SWAMP MOSQUITOES 


DRAINING THE MARSHES BY MEANS OF A MACHINE 
THAT DIGS A MILE OF TRENCHES A DAY 
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quito in the room to insure a good night’s 
rest. If the cup is pressed against the 
ceiling so as to inclose the mosquito the 
insect, attempting to fly, will be caught in 
the kerosene and killed. A mosquito trap 
used in India consists of a box lined with 
dark cloth and with a hinged door at one 
end. This is placed in a dark corner of 
the room, as mosquitoes always seek a 
cool, shady place in which to rest. If 
driven out of all other dark places they 
will gather during the day in this box 
which can then be closed and the mos- 
quitoes killed by pouring a teaspoonful 
of benzine through a hole. 

The most effective way of killing all the 
mosquitoes in a house, however, is by 
fumigation. Tests made by various ex- 
perimenters indicate that the ordinary 
pyrethrum, or “Persian insect powder,” 
if pure and reasonably fresh, is the best 
fumigant for this purpose. If heaped 
up in a cone and lighted at the top, this 
powder will burn slowly and give out a 
dense smoke, or it may be moistened and 
molded into cones which will burn readily 
after drying with less waste of powder. 
The smoke stupifies the mosquitoes which 
must be swept up and burned after the 
fumigation. It takes about a pound of 
insect powder for every thousand cubic 
feet of interior space. Another effective 
fumigant, known as “ Mimms Culicide,” 
is made of equal parts by weight of car- 
bolic acid crystals and gum camphor. 
The melted crystals are poured slowly 
over the gum, which is absorbed, and the 
result is a clear liquid which may be kept 
some time in tight jars. Three ounces 
of this Culicide placed over ‘a lamp or 
other moderate heat, will give off sufficient 
vapor to kill all the mosquitoes in an or- 
dinary sized room. 

Screens for mosquitoes must be abso- 
lutely tight and with a mesh of not less 
than twenty to the inch. A mesh of 
fifteen to the inch will admit the smaller 
varieties of house mosquitoes. 

There can be no permanent relief from 
mosquitoes, however, without the de- 
struction of their breeding places, and these 
breeding places may be any place where 
water can accumulate and stand for a few 
days. And it is in the discovery of these 


breeding places, rather than in their 
destruction or sterilization, that the in- 
genuity of the householder who wishes to 
free his home from the tiny pests will 
be most severely taxed. Itgis compara- 
tively simple to drain a marshy spot in 
the lawn or garden, or to grasp the fact 
that a fish-pond or fountain is a good place 
for mosquitoes to lay their eggs, but it 
does not occur to the average individual 
until his attention is sharply drawn to it 
that there is no body of water too small 
to furnish a nursery for the infant mos- 
quito. Large broods have been found 
to be produced from rain water puddles 
in hoofprints by the roadside. A little 
used horse-trough is a very common 
source of mosquitoes. Chicken pans in 
poultry yards, the water cup standing 
on the frame of the grindstone, and even 
the water that accumulates in garden 
furrows, especially where the soil is clayey, 
may produce mosquitoes in myriads. 
Houses that have been carefully searched 
have still been infested with mosquitoes 
until the source was found in water 
pitchers in unused guest rooms. Mos- 
quitoes have been known to breed in 
flower vases in which the water was not 
frequently changed. It is customary to 
attribute the presence of mosquitoes 
to swamps or ponds in the near neigh- 
borhood, but more often the cause will be 
found in a discarded tomato can in the 
back yard or in some overlooked recep- 
tacle for water in the cellar. Every effort 
to exterminate the mosquito in one of the 
large state hospitals failed until, in a dark 
corner of an unused cellar, the investi- 
gators came across a half barrel partly 
filled with water. In another case the 
mosquitoes in a house originated in a beer 
bottle partly filled with water in the cellar, 
and Dr. Howard reports a_ veritable 
plague of mosquitoes that was traced to a 
case of empty beer bottles allowed to 
remain in a back yard. Mosquito larve 
have also been known to breed in the 
holy water fonts in churches, while in 
one house where every possible breeding 
place. had been, it was thought, discov- 
ered and drained, they were found to 
originate in the water tank of an acetylene 
gas machine. Fire buckets, fragments 
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mosquito takes about twenty-one days 


of broken bottles placed on top of stone 
walls, disused wells, open ditches by the 
roadside, sewer catch basins, old boxes 
and cans thrown on the dump heap, 
unscreened water tanks, rain water barrels 
and cesspools — in short, any place where 
half a pint of water or even less is allowed 
to stand for ten days or more, becomes 
the mosquito’s breeding place. The only 
exception is the aquarium, for gold fish 
and almost all kinds of fresh water fish 
eat the young mosquitoes as fast as they 
are hatched. 

Since mosquitoes breed only in stand- 
ing water their elimination is a matter 
only of finding the possible breeding places. 
Once these are found it is perfectly easy 
to keep mosquitoes down. Every re- 
ceptacle that can contain water should 
be emptied and so placed that it will not 
fill again the next time it rains. If it is 
a tank or barrel or cistern which must be 
kept filled, it is easy to fit it with a tight 
screen cover that will keep out the female 
mosquito that is looking for a place to 
lay her eggs. The draining of marshes 
and useless ponds is usually comparatively 
easy, but where this is impossible the 
application to the surface of the water 
of a very small quantity of kerosene oil 
will kill all the immature mosquitoes that 
may be present and keep the adult mos- 
quitoes from depositing their eggs. The 
oil must be so applied that it will spread 
over the entire surface of the water. This 
can be done by pouring small quantities 
at intervals around the edge or by spray- 
ing marshy areas with any kind of a spray- 
ing device such as is used in orchards. 
The oil forms a thin film that prevents 
the young mosquito from coming to the 
surface to breathe. If the body of water 
be a large one a heavy wind will sometimes 
break the film of oil and in a few sunshiny 
days much of the oil will evaporate. Fre- 
quent attention and a very little kerosene 
will, however, keep a good-sized farm 
entirely free from mosquitoes all summer. 
One ounce of kerosene is sufficient for 
fifteen square feet of water surface. 

The common mosquito requires but 
ten days for development from the laying 
of the egg to the final hatching of the full- 
fledged, biting mosquito. The malaria 


from egg to adult. Water that stands 
exposed less than ten days, therefore, is 
not dangerous, but a large brood of mos- 
quitoes may be hatched in a roadside 
puddle that completely evaporates in two 
weeks. Very often depressions that hold 
water temporarily go unnoticed by reason 
of high grass that surrounds them, and this 
is frequently the case in city parks, which 
are the most prolific sources of mosquitoes 
in most Northern cities. 

The common inland mosquito deposits 
its eggs, 250 to 400 at one time, on the 
surface of the water at night. The mass 
of eggs is held firmly together and floats 
like a small raft. The eggs hatch in from 
fifteen to twenty hours, producing the 
larve —the “wrigglers” often seen in 
rain-water barrels and cisterns. When 
fully grown, which is within a few days, 
they are about one quarter of an inch long 
and move through the water with a rapid, 
jerky motion, coming to the surface to 
breathe every minute or two. In from 
eight to ten days the larve pass into the 
pupa stage, in which the head is apparently 
greatly increased in size. In from two 
to three days the full-fledged mosquito 
bursts through the pupa-case and flies 
away on its quest for blood. 

Easily the most annoying of all mos- 
quitoes is the huge striped-legged “ Jersey 
mosquito” of the Atlantic Coast. The 
first efforts toward eliminating this par- 
ticular variety were begun in 1905 by Dr. 
Alvah H. Doty, Health Officer of the Port 
of New York for many years. Staten 
Island, in New York Harbor, on which 
the Quarantine Station is located, is 
bordered by salt marshes in which in- 
numerable mosquitoes developed and made 
almost the whole of the beautiful island 
uninhabitable for persons sensitive to 
mosquito bites. Doctor Doty’s method 
was that of drainage and oiling. Ditches 
which drained the marshes on both sides 
of the island were dug and at frequent 
intervals kerosene oil was sprinkled over 
all the undrained or undrainable portions. 
The result was a real decrease in the 
number of mosquitoes, and after three years 
of this work the demand for porch screens 
on Staten Island began to fall off. 
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To Doctor Doty must be given the 
credit for having pointed the way to 
mosquito extermination. In New Jersey 
they followed his Staten Island demonstra- 
tions so that in the next seven years 
considerably more than half’ of the salt 
marshes had been ditched and drained 
with a result, according to competent 
observers, of reducing the annual mos- 
quito output more than 8o per cent. 

The method of ditching is simplicity 
itself. The soft earth of the marshes is as 
easy to cut as so much butter. Most 
of the work has been done by Mr. Jesse 
P. Manahan, of Red Bank, with machines 
of his own invention: a hand cutter, with 
which two men can dig 500 feet of ditch, 
ten inches wide and thirty inches deep, 
in a day; and a power digger operated 
by a gasolene engine that can do a mile 
of the same sized trench in a working day. 
In the vicinity of Newark and Jersey City, 
oil has also been used on the marshes 
at the expense of persons interested in 
reclaiming the marsh land, but even in 
sections where only drainage has been 
used the effect has been almost magical. 
No exact statistics are available, but 
thousands of acres of useless marsh land 
have been reclaimed and now produce a 
large tonnage per acre of excellent hay, 
and the only mosquitoes now regarded 
as a serious menace in Northern New 
Jersey are those that are found every- 
where else in the United States — the 
fresh water varieties. Similar ditching 
and draining has been undertaken by other 
states, notably Connecticut and South 
Carolina, and by many isolated counties 
and individual land owners in other states. 
A similar method of draining fresh water 
swamps has been adopted in several inland 
states. 

That most of the mosquitoes in cities 
are developed in the cities themselves 
has been repeatedly demonstrated. The 
report for 1911 of the mosquito inspec- 
tions in Newark, N. J., shows that, in 
all, 9,777 house-to-house inspections were 
made in that town. Thirty-five hundred 
sewer catch basins were oiled once every 
fifteen days during the summer. The in- 
spectors found 638 rain-water barrels, 125 
rain water pools, 49 unused tannery vats, 


10 fire tanks, 12 manure pits, 19 cisterns, 
28 cellar foundations, and 16 sewer basins 
on private property, all breeding mosqui- 
toes. And these do not take into account 
the minor and much more numerous 
breeding places inside of buildings them- 
selves. All these breeding places, as soon 
as found, were treated with kerosene. 
This work was in addition to the city’s 
own share of the ditching and draining of 
the salt marshes. 

A very complete municipal campaign 
against the malaria mosquito was begun 
several years ago in the progressive little 
city of Hartsville, S. C., and has been 
continued annually ever since. The 
methods employed in Hartsville may be 
very easily adapted to the requirements 
of any community. The board of health 
first published a circular pointing out the 
danger of mosquitoes and recommending 
screening and constant supervision of 
premises to prevent their breeding. This 
was placed in the hands of every house- 
holder. Then the town council made a 
survey of the entire city, drained a few 
low places where rain water was accus- 
tomed to accumulate, and inaugurated a 
system of weekly inspection of all premises 
and ditches in town, putting kerosene oil 
regularly upon any water which could 
not be drained or emptied. They quickly 
found that most of the mosquitoes were 
being bred in the back yards, and the 
importance of preventing water from 
standing was again emphasized to the 
individual citizens. Though statistics are 
not available, Dr. William Egleston, 
Health Commissioner of Hartsville, re- 
ports that malaria, though extremely 
prevalent up to ten years ago, is now 
practically a negligible disease, and that 
constant attention to the work of ex- 
termination has made it possible for the 
inhabitants to sit on their porches on sum- 
mer evenings without the discomfort of 
mosquitoes or the expense of screens. 

New Orleans is the largest city in the 
United States in which there has been 
anything like concentrated community 
effort at eliminating the mosquito. The 
object of the New Orleans crusade was to 
get rid of the yellow fever mosquito, and 
the results obtained in the Crescent City 
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It is very easy to distinguish the malaria- 


demonstrated two things — first, that it 
is possible to abolish the mosquito and, 
second, that the abolition of the mosquito 
puts an end to yellow fever. The yellow 
fever mosquito breeds, not in swamps, but 
in cisterns and pools of fresh water. The 
beginning of the campaign in New Orleans 
was the establishment of a sewerage 
system at the cost of $14,000,000, the city 
having, prior to 1900, been without 
sewers. This was followed by stringent 
ordinances requiring householders to screen 
all cisterns and other permanent recep- 
tacles for water that could not be abolished, 
because the city was dependent upon them 
for its entire water supply; and empower- 
ing the board of health to drain and oil 
every other possible breeding place of the 
mosquito. Heavy penalities were im- 
posed for failure to obey the terms of the 
ordinance and for a period of several 
years not a single case of yellow fever, 
which theretofore had hardly failed to 
appear annually, has been observed in 
the city. 

The story of the elimination of yellow 
fever in the Cuban cities, with its tale of 
heroism on the part of the courageous 
investigators who demonstrated the 
mosquito theory of yellow fever at 
the cost of their own lives, has been 
often told. © 

The only really dangerous mosquito 
in most parts of the country is the one 
that carries malaria parasites from the 
blood of infected persons and deposits 
them in the circulation of healthy individ- 
uals. Wherever a case of’ “chills and 
fever” is found the malaria mosquito 
has been there first. Swampy countries 
are generally known to be malarial dis- 
tricts, but all that is needed to make them 
as healthful as the uplands is to get rid 
of the mosquito. The ancient super- 
stitution about the dangers of night air 
and the mists arising from swamps had 
a solid foundation in scientific fact. 


Night air itself is less likely to be polluted 
with smoke and dust, and mists do not 
produce disease; but the mosquito that 
carries the malaria parasite flies at night 
and the vapors from the swamps are 
nature’s danger signals to mark his hunt- 
ing grounds. 


carrying mosquito. When biting or stand- 
ing at rest the hinder part of its body is 
elevated at an angle of nearly forty-five 
degrees from the surface on which it stands. 


PCr ad 


THE SIGN OF DANGER 
THE MALARIA-BEARING MOSQUITO PITCHES ITS BODY 
AT AN ANGLE OF 45 DEGREES AND HAS 
PRETERNATURALLY LONG LEGS 





All other varieties of mosquito maintain 
a horizontal position when at rest, but 
this peculiar attitude of the malaria mos- 
quito, combined with its disproportion- 
ately long legs, distinguish it at a glance. 
And although Mr. Kipling did not specific- 
ally refer to the mosquito, it is neverthe- 
less true of it that “the female of the 
species is more deadly than the male.” 
Although the males outnumber the fe- 
males by tens to one, the male mosquito 
never bites and, in fact, seldom eats. 
His life is a brief and joyless one. The 
female mosquito, however, although pre- 
ferring human blood when obtainable, 
will eat plant juices and the blood of 
reptiles when warm blooded animals are 
not accessible. Indeed, it is probable 
that not one mosquito in a million ever 
gets a taste of human blood. The female 
mosquito often lives through the winter, 
hibernating in dark places like attics, 
clothes-presses, and the crevices between 
floor and base-board, or outdoors in the 
cracks in the bark of trees. As soon as 
the pools of water are warm enough in 
the spring so her eggs will not freeze she 
begins to lay, and ten days to three weeks 
later the young mosquitoes sally forth for 
their first taste of blood. 

Just why the mosquito insists upon 
leaving its visiting card in the shape of a 
tiny drop of poison has not been fully 
explained. The best theory is that the 
saliva that the insect injects into the 
wound through which it sucks the blood 
of its victim serves the purpose of pre- 
venting the blood from clotting as it is 
sucked in. It is through this injection 
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of saliva that the malaria parasite is 
transmitted by the mosquito, after having 
been previously taken into the mosquito’s 
system from the blood of an infected 


person. 
‘But the most important, if not the most 


interesting fact about the mosquito is, 
again, that its elimination is not only 
possible but comparatively easy, and that 
no one need suffer from mosquitoes if 
individuals and communities will codper- 
ate toward its extinction. 


THE NEW COMPETITION 


FIRST ARTICLE 
THE OPEN PRICE POLICY 


A PRACTICAL AND LEGAL WAY OUT OF THE PRESENT BUSINESS MUDDLE THROUGH 


THE FORMATION OF ASSOCIATIONS WHERE THE MEN 


ENGAGED IN THE SAME 


INDUSTRY PUBLICLY FILE ALL INQUIRIES, ALL BIDS, AND ALL CONTRACTS 


This article and those that follow it are the result of a long and intimate association with 
business conditions and the remedies for the evils of competition and for the evils of mon- 
opoly outlined herein have been demonstrated and are in actual operation 


BY 


ARTHUR J. EDDY 


(AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LAW OF COMBINATIONS,” ETC.) 


HE basis of the new compe- 

tition is the open price policy. 

There was a time when the 

secret price policy prevailed 

in the retail trade in this and 

all other countries, when every merchant 

large and small sold his wares at as many 

prices as he had customers, even to the 

tricky or inadvertent charging of the same 

customer for the same goods different 
prices on different days. 

That practice has fallen into disrepute 
in America and England. It has been 
abandoned by the best dealers on the 
Continent. But as the traveler ap- 
proaches the Orient he finds the secret 
price with all its inherent evils, chief of 
which is lying, elevated to a fine art. 
Every purchase is a matter of bargaining, 
the customer never expects to pay, the 
dealer never expects to receive, what is 
asked. Even in Paris there are com- 
paratively few places where one is abso- 
lutely sure the price asked is the one and 
only price; offers bring responses and 
there is a pretty general conviction that 
tourists pay more than natives. 


Generally speaking the secret price 
policy is a thing of the past in the retail 
trade in this country. In the largest and 
best places of business goods are marked 
in plain figures and both customers and 
competitors are free to note and use these 
figures. Here and there a perfectly re- 
liable merchant clings to the old habit 
of marking the price in cipher — why? 
Heaven alone knows, since his cipher is 
known to every employee, to every com- 
petitor who cares to give the matter ten 
minutes’ investigation, and to every bright 
customer who prices a dozen articles and 
compares the letters that stand for the 
figures. The cipher is a relic of the old 
furtive policy and is bound to go; cus- 
tomers resent it because they are becom- 
ing accustomed to plain marks and distrust 
the man who looks at a few cryptic letters 
and says the price is so and so—if it 
really is so and so, why not mark it for 
everybody to read? Why make a con- 
fidante of every cash-girl and alienate 
every customer? 

In the manufacturing and contracting 
world the old, discredited policy prevails. 
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Manufacturers and contractors, large and 
small, still do business on a par with the 
wily Oriental. From the president down 
to the least important salesman, every- 
body is clothed with “discretion,” every- 
body can “make” or “shade” a price; 
if a list is published no one expects to get 
the prices therein named, there are always 
discounts, and discounts upon discounts, 
with a further concession for cash, or an 
added inducement in terms, and so on 
endlessly, depending upon the resource- 
fulness of the salesman, the flexibility 
of the employer, and their desire to “land 
the order.” 

The buyer is never certain when the 
last word is said; even after the contract 
is closed he has the feeling that he might 
have done better if he had held off a little 
longer — it is all a gamble, demoralizing 
to everyone concerned. 

No men should have more respect for 
their calling or stand higher in the com- 
mercial world than the able representa- 
tives of great manufacturing and con- 
tracting companies, but — judging from 
what they themselves say of one another — 
few men command so little respect and 
confidence in even their own circles as 
“successful” salesmen. This is the fault 
of the system. 

It is the aim of the new competition 
to change the conditions which produce 
these results, and the first, the funda- 
mental, the vital step is the adoption of 
the open price policy. 

What is meant by an “open” price? 

Exactly what the word signifies, a 
price that is open and above board, that 
is known to both competitors and cus- 
tomers, that is marked in plain figures on 
every article produced, that is accurately 
printed in every price list issued —a 
price about which there is no secrecy, no 
evasions, no preferences. In contract 
work it means that every bid made and 
every modification thereof shall be known 
to every competitor for the order; it 
means that even the cunning and unscru- 
pulous competitor may have this informa- 
tion to use or abuse as he pleases. In 
short, the open price policy means a com- 
plete reversal of methods now in vogue. 

Many strongly established manufac- 


turers who make a practice of adhering 
quite closely to their prices will say, “Why, 
that is what we are doing now!” A 
dozen searching questions will convince 
them that they are not, and a half dozen 
crucial propositions to reform their methods 
along the above lines will lead a goodly 
number of them to settle back and say, 
“No, no, that’s too advanced for us.” 

The writer’s experience has been that 
the men who are loudest to insist that 
they follow the open price policy are the 
last to adopt it. What they want is a 
“fixed” price policy. 

The secret price is the mark of the old 
— false competition. 

The fixed price is the mark of the illegal 
combination — suppressed competition. 

The open price is the mark of the new — 
true competition. 

Since no two industries follow precisely 
the same methods in marketing their 
outputs it is impossible to set forth in 
detail in a single article the steps that 
should be followed by all to establish the 
new policy. Though the fundamental 
propositions are the same, each industry 
requires its own reporting scheme. For 
instance, take the two great divisions in 
the manufacturing world: (a) those who 
produce goods that are sold to jobbers and 
dealers, (b) those who produce only to 
specifications, each contract differing more 
or less from all others and calling for a 
special price or bid. 

Obviously, the steps necessary to estab- 
lish the open price policy among the 
former (a) will differ from the steps 
required with the latter (b). Further- 
more, it may be said that with any set 
of manufacturers or contractors the open 
price movement must be a matter of 
growth. However willing, no body of men 
will come to it at a single jump, it is too 
revolutionary. It takes time to eradicate 
traces of habits which have become second 
nature, habits of thought, of speech, of 
conduct. Even when men are honestly 
trying to think along the new lines they 
will talk and correspond along the old, 
the old phrases will crop out, and their 
letters will bristle with language that 
heretofore has been used only in “fixing” 
prices and suppressing competition. 
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On first impression it would seem com- 
paratively easy to outline an open price 
scheme for industries belonging to class 
“a,” but difficult to do so for those in 
class “b’’. Such is not the case, it is 
simply a matter of detail in both cases. 
As a matter of fact the same scheme — 
except in general outline — will not fit any 
two industries, however alike they may be 
in their methods of marketing outputs. 

Take a set of large manufacturers whose 
work is altogether contract work, where 
each unit of output is made for special 
service in a special place and is therefore 
built to order. It may be a steel bridge, 
an engine, a turbine, a printing press — 
anything, in short, that is sold on con- 
tract. 

A prerequisite is the formation of an 
association. Without codperation an open 
price is impossible. 

In forming an association it is important 
to avoid the slightest cause for distrust 
on the part of the public and customers. 
The fundamental propositions underlying 
the organization and every agreement 
relating in any way to price or competition 
must be reduced to writing, and the sooner 
customers and everybody in any way 
interested are made familiar with the 
workings of the association the better. 

Hold all meetings with open — literally, 
not figuratively — doors, invite competi- 
tors to attend as visitors whether they 
wish to join or not, and urge any curious 
or doubting customer to come and observe 
what is done. 

Do nothing you are afraid to record; 
record everything you do and keep your 
records where any public official, in the 
performance of his duties, may have easy 
access to them. In short, preserve so 
carefully all evidence regarding intentions, 
acts, and results, that there will be no 
room for inference or argument that any- 
thing else was intended, done, or achieved. 

The writer constantly hears men say, 
“We have a little association, but we never 
talk about prices.” 

“Then why do you meet?” 

“Oh, just to lunch and discuss things 
generally.” 

Such child-like pretenses deceive no one, 
not even those who utter them, and no 


self-respecting lawyer would permit clients 
to make such futile statements in court. 

It is almost as common to hear men say, 
“We have an association, but we don’t 
agree upon prices.” 

“What do you do?” 

“Why, I get up and say, ‘My price is 
so and so;’ and the others get up and say 
their prices are ‘so and so.’ 

“And the result is, everybody’s price 
is ‘so and so.’”’ 

“Naturally, but we don’t agree it shall 
be, we just exchange views and let prices 
take care of themselves.” 

This set of men is much franker than the 
former. They do admit that they come 
together to help conditions, that they 
freely discuss prices; and, so long as there 
is no agreement fixing prices or otherwise 
suppressing competition, their action is 
probably legal even though, as the result 
of their interchange of views, prices are 
more or less constant. But the danger 
lies in the argument that the several 
statements, “My price is so and so,” 
amount to indirect promises or moral 
assurances that the price named will not 
be changed, and that this indirect or moral 
obligation may be inferred from results. 

To go a step further, it probably would 
not be illegal for men to meet in good 
faith and compare costs and prices for 
the purpose of preventing, if possible, 
disastrous competition and of getting 
reasonable returns for their products; 
but to what extent such frank and straight- 
forward efforts to do only what is reason- 
able and fair from a sound business point 
of view will be held legal, depends upon 
the application that the courts may make 
of the general principles laid down in the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco cases. How- 
ever, no man whose aim in life is to bear 
himself creditably among his fellows cares 
to split hairs with the law, or to take any 
chances on a court’s decision as to whether 
his acts are “reasonable”’ or “unreason- 
able.” 

The one safe course is to have nothing 
to do with any conference or association 
the objects of which are not clearly ex- 
pressed in black and white and the pro- 
ceedings of which are not fully preserved. 

If the prime object is to help trade con- 
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ditions, then that object should be set forth 
frankly, and the means adopted should 
be described so fully that judge and jury 
can see that they are fair and legal beyond 
question and quite sufficient to attain the 
end without resorting to any unexpressed 
agreement, any moral obligation, or “ gen- 
tlemen’s understanding.” 

It is believed that the open price policy 
supplies the means, that it is sound, 
sensible, and perfectly legal; it involves 
no action, no agreement of any kind or 
character that is not well within a man’s 
constitutional rights. The right to publish 
prices, to exchange bids freely and openly, 
to deal frankly with customers and com- 
petitors, are rights that cannot be cur- 
tailed by any legislative body in this 
country. Congress and legislatures may 
so provide that the exercise of these rights 
shall not be abused; that sound and 
healthful codperation shall not take on the 
features of arbitrary and oppressive com- 
bination, but codperation itself cannot be 
prohibited. 

With a central office in charge of a 
secretary, the members of such an asso- 
ciation are ready to establish the open 
price by filing with the secretary: 

1. All inquiries. 

2. All bids. 

3. All contracts. 


1. The information contained in reports 
of inquiries is not interchanged. Mem- 
bers are not furnished any information 
regarding prospective bidders, though 
there is no legal objection to giving such 
information, providing it does not lead to 
collusive bidding; however, the safe 
course is not to give it. From the reports 
of inquiries the secretary makes up a 
weekly bulletin containing statistical in- 
formation that clearly indicates the amount 
of business hanging over the market. 
This report in itself is of value, especially 
to the small manufacturer who has no 
means of keeping track of what is going 
on, and it is of advantage to the large 
producer since it helps the small to bid 
more intelligently, and intelligent com- 
petition is never so demoralizing as ignor- 
ant competition. 


2. Information contained in bids is 


interchanged. No member is allowed to 
say what he expects to bid or even that he 
does or does not intend to bid; but as 
each member makes a bid he sends by 
same mail a copy of his proposal to the 
secretary. As bids are received they are 
immediately interchanged among the bid- 
ders; the filing of a bid on a particular 
job is the key that opens to the bidder 
all other bids on the same job. 

Now comes another fundamental propo- 
sition. No bidder is bound to adhere to 
his bid for the fraction of a second. After 
ascertaining the bids of others each is 
free to lower his own bid to secure the work, 
but in all fairness he must immediately 
file all changes so as to give other bidders 
chances to come in and compete further. 

“That is a rotten scheme!” exclaims the 
man who has come to the meeting with 
the sole purpose of “boosting” prices. 

“Talk about competition! That will 
fling the doors wide open,” protests an- 
other, and so on. 

The writer has heard many such re- 
marks, and it may be said here that most 
old-time manufacturers are slow to try 
the new policy; it appeals more strongly 
to younger men who are not saturated 
with price-fixing notions. 

As a matter of fact the free and frank 
interchange of bids with perfect liberty 
to cut and slash as members please does 
not result in fiercer competition. On 
the contrary, while it does not lessen true 
competition, it takes out the bitterness, 
the ugly elements that go to make up 
the old “cut-throat” competition. Since 
members are free to bid as they please, it 
removes the one prolific source of com- 
plaint and recrimination incidental to 
old-time associations, namely: that “some 
one is cutting under” and thereby violat- 
ing an agreement, expressed or implied, 
to observe some price. 

It is impossible to keep men to a fixed 
price, therefore why waste time trying to? 
It is possible to keep them to an agreement 
to tell others what they have done. 

Note the distinction: the fixed price 
means an agreement of some kind to 
maintain a price, to do something, to live 
up to something. That sort of an agree- 
ment is never kept for long. No penalty 
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scheme can be devised that will compel 
men to keep it. Quite aside from all 
questions of legality the agreement is 
worthless because it is no stronger than 
each man’s belief in the good faith of all 
the parties to it; and, since every man 
feels sure that at least some of his com- 
petitors will be quick to violate it and reap 
a profit, he secretly violates it himself. 

The agreement to tell one another 
what has been done is quite another mat- 
ter, since after all it simply provides for 
the systematic exchange of information 
that is sure to come out sooner or later. 
This obligation is so fair and works out 
so many good results that the trickiest 
competitor in the end sees that it is to his 
advantage frankly to live up to it. It 
takes, however, months of patient effort 
to educate all to the point of frank and 
prompt compliance. 

3. The filing of contracts as and when 
closed is the final step in the reporting 
plan; it marks the termination of the 
competition. The secretary’s office will 
thus have a complete file of each trans- 
action —the (a) original inquiries, (b) 
all bids and changes in bids, (c) the con- 
tract as finally awarded. 

With this data the association is ready 
for an intelligent discussion of the business 
of the month, and the plan is not complete 
without this discussion. The open price 
policy means not only open prices but open 
discussions. 

To this end regular weekly, semi- 
monthly, or — at the longest — monthly 
meetings are necessary, at which members 
must be represented by principal officers 
who are familiar with business details 
and can speak with knowledge. Meetings 
attended by subordinate agents are a 
waste of time. 

At first there will be a strong tendency 
on the part of members to reproach one 
another for “cutting prices,” “reducing 
bids,” etc. —theold story. This tendency 
to complain must be firmly repressed. 
In time all will come to understand that 
they are free to cut, free to change. Then 
the discussions will turn upon whether 
notifications have been filed promptly in 
good faith. For a long time there will be 
numerous evasions by members who are 


eager to get orders regardless, but as these 
evasions come to the surface, at meeting 
after meeting, they become less and less 
numerous, the crookedest member falls 
in line with the straightest, the open price 
becomes an accomplished fact. 
Now what are some of the results? 
First, “vicious” bidding disappears. 
By “vicious” bidding is meant bids put in 
by competitors who know that they stand 
no chance of getting the work, simply to 
“make the other fellow do it for nothing.” 
Of all competition that is the meanest. 
No purchaser has the right to encourage 
it, no producer the right to indulge in it; 
it means the sure elimination of the weak, 
the ultimate monopoly by the strong. 
Second, with open bidding there is the 
natural, the automatic tendency for prices 
to approach normal levels, the wide 
variations so frequent under false compe- 
tition — secret bidding — are minimized. 
There is less bidding below cost at one 
extreme and fewer or no arbitrarily high 
prices at the other. The customer is 
surer of fairer treatment in the long run, 
the producer of fairer prices. The open 
price policy is both a safety valve and a 
governor, it works toward stability. 
Third, by eliminating secret prices it 
eliminates secret rebates, concessions, 
graft; by bringing all dealings into the 
open it ends four fifths of the fraud and 
misrepresentations that now attend the 
letting of the simplest contract; the pur- 
chaser will no longer be able to secure a 
fraudulent advantage by saying that he 
has a lower bid when he has not. In all 
their dealings both purchaser and producer 
will be more nearly on a footing of equality. 
Fourth, the business will be placed upon 
a more scientific and rational footing. 
Instead of competitors working under 
conditions of jealous distrust and suspicion, 
wasting time and money in doing things 
that they either should not do at all, 
or should do with a fraction of the expendi- 
ture, they will codperate to accomplish as 
a unit the things they rightfully may do. 
Finally, the open price policy — the 
New Competition —with the friendly 
association it involves, will tend to make 
commercial life a little pleasanter, a little 
better worth living. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
BANKS? 


MAKING THE METHOD FIT THE JOB 


DO THE WESTERN BANKS AID KITE-FLYING ?—DO THE EASTERN BANKS ABET 
STOCK-GAMBLING ? — GETTING THE MONEY TO START THINGS 
IN INDIANA 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


‘BOY brought in a message to 

the bank president that Mr. 

Blank wanted to see him 

about a loan. The president 

went over to the door, and 

beckoned to a tall and rather rough-looking 

man who stood outside the rail. They 
talked at the open door. 

“How much and what for?’’ asked the 
president. The caller said that he was 
doing some contract work for the new 
railroad coming into town, and wanted 
credit to meet- his payrolls and supplies, 
pending the railroad’s payments. They 
talked a few minutes about the work, 
about rates, about dates of payment and 
some other matters of that sort, and the 
president finally said he would “fix him 
up.” He referred him to another officer 
of the bank. The visitor went back and 
the president came in to talk about mat- 
ters of banking. 

This was in Seattle. I noted that there 
was no talk about security, as we under- 
stand the term in the East. The president 
explained that he knew the man fairly 
well as a live and energetic small con- 
tractor, who always did good work, paid 
his debts in time, and was a good customer 
for the bank. 

i “He has no assets, probably,” he said, 
“except the tools of his trade and possibly 
a house in the city. All the security we 
need is his name and his promise backed 
by his work. If we demanded the same 


sort of security on our loans that you 
demand in New York this bank might as 
well quit right away. 


Our job is to finance 


the legitimate needs of our customers, 
and we have to take our security as we find 
it or somebody else will.” 

There is the function of a bank put into 
a phrase. The business of a commercial 
bank is to make commerce move, using 
the word “commerce”’ to mean every form 
of legitimate money-making and wealth- 
producing function in the country. The 
method must be such as to impose the 
least unnecessary check upon the move- 
ment of commerce. The traditions of 
New York must not be imposed upon 
Seattle industry. The habits of Seattle 
must not be taken as the criterion for 
sound banking in New. York. 

In all the West, I found the rules entirely 
different from the Eastern rules. A 
national bank is a ‘national bank, East or 
West, one may suppose; but the method 
of Seattle or Los Angeles may not be the 
method of New York or Philadelphia. 
Therefore it is not at all surprising to 
find that on a day in June last, six little 
banks in Seattle had lent on individual or 
firm notes without any other security than 
the names $8,597,000; while the whole 
national bank group in New York had 
lent on similar paper only a little more 
than $9,000,000. On that same day, in 
San Francisco, the loans of this sort 
amounted to more than $47,000,000. 

The first impulse of an Eastern man, 
looking into the bank loans of the West, 
is to call it “kite-flying’”” — as one famous 
European student did—and thereby do 
the Western banks a grave injustice. It 
is really an adaptation of the first prin- 
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ciple of banking, namely: that the assets 
of the people who use the bank must be 
good security for loans or the bank must 
cease to live. Just as the little codpera- 
tive bank in Germany will lend a farmer 
five dollars to buy a sow, and time the 
loan so that it may be paid off from the 
sale of the first litter, so the Western bank 
in our national system will finance any 
legitimate and sound money-making ven- 
ture of its customers. It is a system of 
credit based upon industry, and upon 
much closer and more accurate knowl- 
edge of the man himself than can ever be 
possible in the bigger Eastern cities. 

The real point of this illustration is 
that the bank does not make the com- 
mercial habits of the city or the customer. 
On the contrary, the commerce of the city 
and the customer shape and dictate the 
habits of the bank. Thus, in a flour- 
making city, the banks will lend freely 
against wheat in process of manufacture, 
and for the full term required to complete 
the whole transaction, from the purchase 
of the wheat to its sale for cash in Eastern 
markets. In a cotton country the banks 
shape their policies to help in the widest 
possible way the planting, cultivation, 
picking, and sale of cotton. In one city 
one finds the banks adapted to short 
loans and quick turn-over, money flowing 
in and out in short and rapid waves; 
while in another city, the centre of another 
sort of trade, loans are long and slow, and 
perhaps for months at a time money is 
hardly in use at all. 

__ This is but a glance, of course, over the 
banking practice of the commercial banks 
throughout the country. To analyze it 
in detail, to tabulate the average length 
of loans and discounts in New Orleans, 
a sugar and cotton market; in Kansas 
City, a merchandizing centre; in Omaha, 
a corn and wheat market; in Minneapolis, 
a flour city; in Portland, where they 
handle lumber; in Duluth, a city of ore; 
in Grand Rapids, where furniture rules; 
in Lynn, where shoes are made; or in 
Los Angeles, a city of diversion and di- 
versity —to tabulate and classify the 
habits and the whims of the banks of 
commerce in these many cities might make 
an entertaining book for a banker’s holiday, 


and might even help to clarify the banking 
questions of the day, but it would be a 
task too long and wearying to be handled 
in such a series as this. 

Let it suffice to summarize and say that 
by long practice, by the use of common 
sense, and by the help of an understanding 
government, the commercial banks of the 
country as a whole have worked out 
methods of their own whereby they handle 
in normal times a gigantic commerce and 
do it, on the whole, not badly. 

This is one side of a picture. All men 
approve it. Here and there a critic, look- 
ing upon the banks at work in all the South 
and North and West, concludes that here 
must sound banking end; and that any- 
thing beyond is not of the commercial 
banking world but of some other kind of 
banking. Sometimes he calls it “finan- 
cial banking,” and draws a fearful picture 
of it. It is well to look upon that picture 
too, if one would know what banks may 
do with the money of the people. 

On the same day that in Seattle they 
were lending nearly as much money on 
plain notes as they were lending in New 
York, the banks of New York had other 
loans of $332,000,000 made to people who 
put up in the bank certain collateral — 
stocks, bonds, etc. — and who agreed to 
pay off these loans on demand. For 
comparison, the Seattle banks had less 
than $5,000,000 out on such loans. Still 
other loans made in New York on similar 
collateral but not callable except at a 
stated date—time loans — brought the 
total up to more than $500,000,000. 

Half a billion dollars lent in New York 
on collateral—there is the rub! This 
is the thing that every critic of our bank- 
ing system siezes hold of as the handle 
for reform. This half billion dollar fund 
has been depicted always as a gambling 
fund lent to Wall Street to carry on 
speculation, to finance great money mak- 
ing pools in the stock market, to pander 
to the ambitions of a Harriman or to the 
schemes of market cliques led by specula- 
tors of the Gates and Keene stripe. It 
is the very heart and centre of the great 
popular distrust of our banking system. 

One day, in my office, a man from the 
Middle West spent nearly an hour telling 
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me the tale of his oppression by the 
“money trust.”” He had come East to 
raise $2,000,000 to finance an automobile 
factory. He found automobile factories 
quoted at a discount. 

“Why,” he said, “ Morgan is the banker 
for the General Motors Company, and a 
Morgan broker has just lent a lot of money 
to the United States Motor Company. 
You have no chance if you ain’t a trust. 
These banks throttle business. They tell 
me they won’t lend on anything I’ve got 
because it isn’t ‘Stock Exchange col- 
lateral.” What in h—— has the Stock 
Exchange got to do with a buzz-wagon 
factory in Indiana? They lend all their 
money to Stock Exchange gamblers!”’ 

By way of adding fuel to the flames, | 
turned over the pages of the last Wash- 
ington report on the national banks and 
pointed out to him that on one page this 
report showed that the New York banks 
held $322,000,000 of money belonging to 
country banks; while on another page it 
appeared that the “call” loans on col- 
lateral in New York on the same day were 
$332,000,000. He gazed at the figures for 
a minute and then said: 

“I wonder where they got the other 
ten millions!” 

In his temper, he expressed the popular 
superstition about collateral loans by 
commercial banks. He believed that the 
sole aim and purpose of all this lending 
on collateral was simply to carry on 
gambling operations in Wall Street and to 
pander to the trusts, all securely tucked 
under the wing of Mr. J. P. Morgan, “the 
King of all the Trusts” — according to 
my Middle Western visitor. 

Yet this man had come to New York, 
his pocket bulging, figuratively speaking, 
with $2,000,000 of bonds and $2,000,000 
of stock in a new automobile company, 
hoping and expecting to put those securi- 
ties up under a collateral loan and get 
$2,000,000 of money out of the banks! 
When it was pointed out to him that what 
he wanted to do, in reality, was to raise 
that total to $324,000,000, and he was 
asked whether that, too, would be a 
“gambling” loan, he looked a little 
dazed. Finally, he told the truth in words 
something like this: 


“When it comes to paper, | can get my 
bills out of the local banks in Indiana; 
but when it comes to getting the capital 
to start things, of course, I’ve got to head 
East!” 

Here is a function thrown upon the 
broad shoulders of New York. I am going 
to illustrate it by some extracts from the 
news of the day; but it is well to say, in 
passing, that it does not account for all 
or nearly all the collateral lending in 
New York. A very large amount of 
money is used at all times in the turning 
over of stocks and bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Much of it is pure 
gambling. Much of it, on the contrary, 
is not. A good deal of it is simply a 
laborious process of making standards of 
investment value and expressing those 
standards in concrete terms. A lot of 
it is the ebb and flow of a sea of invested 
capital. There is no possible method of 
analyzing it in more than a very per- 
functory way. 

Quite apart from it, and different in 
character as day is from night, is this 
big task of “getting money to start 
things,” as my Indiana friend put it. 
Take up the news and see the thing going 
on. This is no sermon; it’s only a bit 
of a reporter’s job. 

One day in the early winter, the respon- 
sible officers of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, a California giant en- 
gaged in making water work in various 
ways, came to their bankers in the East 
and demanded $18,000,000. The bankers 
had seen the thing grow. They found it 
first some years ago, a big, awkward, 
watery, weak-legged calf of a corporation, 
and nursed it through its gigantic infancy 
as best they could. They fed it on money 
drawn from almost every land where 
money grows, drawn in driblets, as it 
were, and siphoned through the bond 
market in New York across the continent 
to San Francisco. So they brought it to 
maturity. 

Then it demanded $18,000,000. Its 
own bankers looked it over, said that it 
was good, and sent it over to Morgan’s. 
The partners of that house listened to the 
story, asked questions, examined its treas- 
ury, its income, its outgo, its license to 
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live, and all the other things that go with 
such a concern, and finally handed it the 
money — at a banker’s discount, of course; 
for Morgan charity begins at Morgan’s. 

So it got the eighteen millions, more or 
less. Its officers handed over to the Mor- 
gan firm $20,000,000, par, of Pacific Gas 
and Electric Corporation bonds. The 
Morgan firm is not making a collection of 
bonds. It has no use for bonds until 
it has gotten rid of them. Therefore 
it called upon two other houses that deal 
in bonds with the general public to come 
and take these away. They took them 
away and gradually sold them to the 
public. That job is still going on. 

All these long months, theoretically, 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Corporation 
is spending that money. It came out of 
the banks. First of all, possibly, it was 
borrowed, on collateraly by J. P. Morgan 
and Company. Then the load was trans- 
ferred, and it was borrowed, from other 
or the same banks, on collateral loans, by 
the other two banking houses. Then they 
sold it, to dealers and brokers, hundreds 
of them, and to the public. The dealers 
took their little lots of bonds around to 
their banks and put them up as collateral 
for loans. 

Thus the load was scattered, so that 
nobody had too much. First it was one 
big loan; then two big loans; then a 
hundred little loans; and after a while 
it will gradually dwindle away, as in- 
vestors buy the bonds for cash, until all 
this money that the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation is spending these next 
few years has finally been borrowed from 
the final lender on collateral, the little man 
with his few paper bonds, maybe in China 
or in England, or anywhere else where 
men reside and buy. 

Just about the same time that this 
thing happened, and appeared in the item 
of “loans on collateral” in the New York 
banks, a threshing machine company, 
called the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, also wanted $8,000,000. It 
had borrowed in the West until the job 
got too big for the West. Then it, too, 
marched down to the corner of Broad and 
Wall Streets and asked for its money and 
got it. It had stock instead of bonds; 


but it does not matter much so long as its 
initial garb is a “J. P. M. temporary 
certificate.” It is all good collateral in 
the banks, if the right people hand it in. 
So, for a time, it, too, abode in Wall 
treet collateral loans, waiting for the 
patient process of distribution to the 
ultimate consumer, the man who lives on 
dividends. 

This is not a chronicle of the year’s 
finance, and I am writing without notes; 
but it is well to take notice of a few of 
the contributors to “loans on collateral”’ 
this last winter in these financial banks 
that are such vampires on the commerce 
of the nation. They came trouping from 
all the sections of the country. From 
Mexico came a great petroleum concern 
to borrow millions to carry on its work 
under the shadow of a revolution; and 
from Canada I remember best a cousin 
of the Sherwin Williams Paint Company 
of Cincinnati. The City of Tokio, Japan, 
came for $10,000,000; and Seattle herself 
was heard from for a few more millions. 

The mightiest visitors of all are the 
great railroads. Here the Rock Island 
gathered in its $20,000,000 to build 
a terminal in Omaha, to buy a line 
or two into outlying regions, to get 
ready the over-taxed equipment for a 
rush that may or may not come; 
there the ancient Northwestern, through 
a subsidiary, tapped the unfailing springs 
of capital. The Santa Fé raised money. 
—again from the Morgan firm —on 
branches and main line in the far South- 
west. The Pennsylvania, an honored 
visitor, asked and received in a hurry. 
The little Monon Route begged for a new 
coal supply and it was supplied by the 
Equitable Trust and its friends. The 
Southern Pacific, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the Vanderbilt lines — all these and 
dozens of lesser corporations came and 
lined up at the banking windows to add 
to the swelling list of “loans on collat- 
eral.” Only the New Haven did not 
come, because she borrowed instead almost 
direct from the vaults of the savings banks 
of Massachusetts. 

“When it comes to getting the capital 
to start things, of course, I’ve got to head 
East!” So said the man from Indiana; 
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and so, too, have said, within the last six 
months, three of the greatest industrial 
corporations in that same state and almost 
every railroad that crosses its plains. 

That is the function of the so-called 
“financial” commercial banking in New 
York. It is the oldest and truest activity 
of Wall Street, of Capel Court in London, 
of the Bourse in Berlin, and of every 
financial market in the world. 

That it has been abused no one denies. 
We paid for some of the evils of the 
system in 1907; and we shall pay for 
others in other days no less dark and 
dangerous. But the pivoting of bank- 
ing power on one man and one house, 
the piling up of hall-marked bonds and 
stocks on the counters of banded 


banks and trust companies, the rigging 
of stock-market traps by banking pools, 
the stringing of flimsy chains of banks 
about the town, one hanging by the other, 
the secret pools and treaties, the handing 
to and fro of other men’s business secrets 
for private gain, the peremptory demands 
made by the underwriters upon the funds 
of banks and savings institutions, the 
stealthy use of other men’s money for 
speculative profits —all these and many 
other greater or lesser sins do not obscure 
the fact, and should not obscure the fact, 
that the task of “getting the capital to 
start things” is, first of all, the business 
of the New York banks. That it is not 
the sole business of these banks is 
another story perhaps worth telling. 


THE LINCOLN AND PERRY 
MEMORIALS 


THE DESIGNS FOR THE COLOSSAL ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS THAT ARE TO 
COMMEMORATE THE DEEDS OF THESE TWO NATIONAL HEROES 


BY 


HENRY H. 


ONGRESS last year set aside 
$2,000,000 to provide a fitting 
memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln. It also appropriated 
$250,000 for a monument to 

commemorate the victory of Commodore 
Perry in the Battle of Lake Erie and the 
termination of one hundred years of peace 
between this country and Great Britain. 
And Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, New York, Rhode Island, 
Kentucky, and Minnesota have swelled 
this Perry Memorial fund to $700,000. 
Both of these memorials are of such digni- 
fied character and of such impressive 
size as to arouse the interest and satis- 
faction of everyone who treasures in ‘his 


heart a pride in the nation’s past and in 


her great historical figures. 

A little more than a year ago Congress 
created the Lincoln Memorial Commis- 
sion with President Taft as chairman. 
The members of the commission are 


SAYLOR 


Senators Shelby M. Cullom and George 
Peabody Wetmore, former Senator Her- 
nando de S. Money, Speaker Champ Clark, 
former Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, and 
Representative Samuel W. McCall. The 
Commission’s first corporate act was to 
call upon the Fine Arts Commission for its 
advice regarding a suitable site for the 
nation’s tribute to Lincoln’s memory and 
regarding the employment of an architect. 

The Fine Arts Commission consists at the 
present time of Messrs. D. H. Burnham, 
Thomas Hastings, Cass Gilbert, Daniel 
C. French, Charles Moore, Francis D. 
Millet, Frederick Law -Olmsted, Jr., and 
Col. Spencer Cosby, U. S. A., Secretary. 
It is a standing commission, appointed 
by an act of Congress that provided for 
the appointment of “seven well qualified 
judges of the Fine Arts, whose duty it 
should be to advise upon the location of 
statues, fountains, and monuments in the 
public squares, streets and parks in the 
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District of Columbia, and upon the selec- 
tion of models for statues, fountains, and 
monuments erected under the authority of 
the United States, and upon the selection 
of artists for the execution of the same.” 

Acting upon the request made by the 
Lincoln Memorial Commission, the Fine 
Arts Commission called attention to the 
fact that, a decade ago, the Park Commis- 
sion presented to Congress a plan for a 
better Washington, modeled on the famous 
plan evolved by Major L’Enfant; and 
that the Park Commission, in this plan, 
had suggested a site at the end of the 
proposed Mall as a most appropriate 
location for a monument to Lincoln. 
The Fine Arts Commission reported that 
it felt that no other site could compare 
in fitness with this one. 

The Mall is to be the wide plaisance 
starting from the Capitol at the eastern 
end and centring upon the Washington 
- Monument. Prolonged beyond this, it 
ends upon the bank of the Potomac River, 
having a total length of a little more than 
two miles. Across the river at this point 
are the heights of Arlington. 

There is a symbolic significance in the 
site in Potomac Park that every one will 
note. At one end of the city’s chief 
monumental axis stands the Capitol, the 
home of the legislative and judicial bodies 
of the Government; at the other end 
there is the possibility of a fitting memor- 
ial to Lincoln, the man who saved that 
Government; and between the two is the 
monument to Washington, its founder. 
Each of these three focal points is suffi- 
ciently far from the others to stand serenely 
above the necessity for intimately related 
design, yet the three, stretching in one 
grand sweep from Capitol Hill to the 
Potomac River, will be visually related 
and each will have its value increased by 
the associations and memories binding 
the group together. 

Such is the site advised by the Fine 
Arts Commission. To carry out the 
design for the Memorial itself and its 
setting, the Commission suggested Mr. 
Henry Bacon, an architect of New York. 
In accordance with the Memorial Com- 
mission’s invitation, Mr. Bacon examined 
the proposed site and, after four months’ 


95 
study, submitted a design. Here is a 
part of his report to the Lincoln 


Memorial Commission. 


I propose that the memorial to Lincoln take 
the form of a monument symbolizing the 
union of the United States of America, enclos- 
ing, in the walls of its sanctuary, three memor- 
ials to the man himself; one a statue of heroic 
size expressing his humane personality, the 
others memorials of his two great speeches, 
one of the Gettysburg speech, the other of the 
Second Inaugural Address, each with attendant 
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GENERAL PLAN OF WASHINGTON 


SHOWING THE PROPOSED SITE OF THE NEW LINCOLN 
MONUMENT ON THE POTOMAC AND AT THE END 
OF THE MALL ON WHICH STAND THE WASH- 
INGTON MONUMENT AND THE CAPITOL 
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sculpture and painting telling in allegory of 
his splendid qualities evident in those speeches. 

The statue will occupy the place of honor, a 
position facing the entrance which opens to- 
ward the Capitol. This position is in a central 
hall, separated by screens of columns from the 
spaces at each side, in each of which will be 
one of the other memorials. Each of these 
three memorials will thus be secluded and 
isolated and will exert its greatest influence. 

By means of terraces the ground at the site 
of the Lincoln Memorial will be raised until 
the same level is obtained as the ground at 
the base of the Washington Monument. First 
a terrace, 1,000 feet in diameter, is raised 11 
feet above the present grade. On its outer 
edge will be planted four concentric rows of 
trees, leaving a plateau in the centre 750 feet 
in diameter, which is 4 feet greater than the 
length of the Capitol. In the centre of this 
plateau, surrounded by a wide roadway and 
walks, will rise a terrace 16 feet high and 500 
feet in diameter, making the total elevation 
of grade 27 feet above the present grade. 

On a granite rectangular base is placed a 
series of plinths or steps, thirteen in number, 
typifying the thirteen original states. The 
top step supports on its outer edge a Greek 
Doric colonnade of thirty-six columns, sym- 
bolizing the Union of 1865, each column 
representing a state existing at the time of 
Lincoln’s death. This colonnade of the Union 
surrounds the wall of the Memorial Hall which 
rises through and above it, and at the top of 
the wall is a decoration, supported at intervals 
by eagles, of forty-eight memorial festoons, 
one for each state in the Union to-day. The 
above three features of the exterior design 
represent the Union as originally formed, as 
it was at the triumph of Lincoln’s life, and as 
it is when we plan to erect a monument to his 
memory. 


The memorial Hall itself is 60 x 135 feet; 
the colonnade around it is 108 x 171 feet; 
and the granite base is 168 x 231 feet. 
The Doric columns are 40 feet high and 
6 feet 9 inches in diameter at their base. 
Above the finished grade at the granite 
base the structure attains a total height 
of 88 feet. Inside the hall the columns 


forming the two screens are 50 feet high 
and are of the Ionic order. 

The plan provides that the exterior, 
above the granite base, shall be built of 
white marble. Inside the hall the walls and 
floor will be of colored marble to form a 
suitable setting for the statue, which will be 


of white marble. The ceiling, 60 feet high, 
will be supported by heavy bronze beams. 

Mr. Bacon intends to introduce a large 
lagoon to the east of the memorial, thus 
contributing to the setting a further ele- 
ment of beauty in the tranquility and 
repose that a reflection of the memorial 
will add. And to the west of the memorial 
he proposes that a memorial bridge shall 
join the end of the Mall with Arlington. 

The National Government and _ the 
governments of nine states intend to 
commemorate in 1913 the victory of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry and the 
officers and men under his command at 
the Battle of Lake Erie, as well as the 
hundred years of peace that have since 
then been enjoyed between Great Britain 
and the United States. An important 
feature of this celebration will be the 
erection of the Perry Memorial at Put-in- 
Bay. Commissioners representing the 
National Government and the states have 
organized under the title, The Inter- 
state Board of the Perry’s Victory Cen- 
tennial Commissioners. 

Through its building committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. George H. Worthington, 
Chairman, Col. Henry Watterson, and 
Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles, the 
Inter-state Board organized a competition 
among architects to decide upon.a suitable 
design for the memorial. Mr. Frank 
Miles Day, past president of the American 
Institute of Architects, was appointed a 
professional advisor to assist the com- 
mittee in the preparation of a programme 
and in the conduct of the competition. 

The competition for the selection of an 
architect was admirably arranged. Eighty- 
one leading architects, from all parts of 
the country, were permitted to compete. 
Their designs were submitted anony- 
mously, and were judged by the National 
Commission of Fine Arts. The commission 
to design and supervise the erection of 
the memorial was awarded to Messrs. 
J. H. Freedlander and A. D. Seymour, Jr., 
associate architects, of NewYork. 

Enclosed between South Bass Island, 
Gibraltar Island, and the isthmus that 
connects them, lies Put-in-Bay, at the 
western end of Lake Erie. It was here 
that Commodore Perry’s squadron lay 


























THE PROPOSED NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO LINCOLN 


LOOKING WESTWARD FROM THE TOP OF WASHINGTON MONUMENT DOWN THE MALL TOWARD 
THE POTOMAC RIVER. DESIGNED BY MR. HENRY BACON 
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Copyright. 1912, by the Interstate Board of the Perry Victory Centennial Commissioa 

THE PERRY MEMORIAL AT PUT-IN BAY, LAKE ERIE 
THE SHAFT WILL BE 320 FEET HIGH AND WILL BE SURMOUNTED BY A MARINER'S LIGHT. 
LEFT WILL BE A MUSEUM OF HISTORICAL RELICS, AND TO THE RIGHT A STATUE, SURROUNDED 


BY A COLONNADE, TO COMMEMORATE AMERICA’S HUNDRED YEARS’ PEACE WITH THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. DESIGNED BY MESSRS. J. H. FREEDLANDER AND A. D. SEYMOUR 


before the battle, and to this sheet of water 
the squadron returned with the captured 
British ships. The high bluffs of Gibral- 
tar Island were occupied by the look-outs 
that kept watch for the opposing fleet. 
The battle itself took place about eight 
miles to the northwestward. After the 
victory, troops under command of Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison were brought 
in Perry’s ships to South Bass Island. 
There they were drilled and from there 
they set out for the Battle of the Thames 
and the capture of Detroit. 

The accepted design consists of a plaza 
1,000 feet long by 200 feet wide, in the 
centre of which is placed a simple shaft 
in the form of a Doric column, towering 
to a height of 320 feet and bearing on its 
top a light of the first order to illumine 
the adjacent waters. Flanking the shaft, 
at one end of the plaza, is a Museum of 
Historic Relics, and at the other a statue 
surrounded by a colonnade in commemora- 
tion of the hundred years of peace. 

The plan provides that both the museum 
and colonnade shall occupy terraces that 
are raised slightly above the main plaza. 
In the Museum there are to be mural 
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paintings descriptive of the more import- 
ant events in connection with the Battle 
of Lake Erie. Another proposal is to 
re-inter, in a crypt underneath the shaft, 
the bodies of officers and sailors, both 
British and American, that are now buried 
on the island. 

A feature of the design that doubtless 
had much to do with its choice from among 
the many submitted was the complet 
isolation of the shaft, so that the two minor 
buildings in no way interfere with the 
view of its full height from the water on 
both sides of the isthmus. 

An interesting fact in connection with 
these waters is a provision of the treaty 
made after the war. Each of the two 
contracting powers was permitted to 
maintain in the vicinity only one gunboat, 
armed with one twelve-pounder, to pre- 
serve its respective rights. | believe the 
two ships are still on duty. The Com- 
mission will try to arrange for a suspension 
of the treaty during the Centennial 
celebration so that there may be a naval 
pageant and perhaps a sham battle be- 
tween American and British warships 
as a feature of the dedicatory ceremonies, 
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BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT 


WHO FOUNDED THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT AND WAS THE PIONEER OF THE MODERN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL — A VIGOROUS WORKER AT EIGHTY 








THE FOUNDER OF ‘‘CHAUTAUQUAS” 


THE VARIED AND HELPFUL CAREER OF BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT 


BY 


HENRY OYEN 


ISHOP John Heyl Vincent 

couldn’t go to college, and as 

a consequence nearly three 

quarters of a million people 

all over the world have had 
an opportunity for self education through 
Chautauqua reading courses and lectures. 
On February 23, 1912, representatives of 
this army showed that they remembered 
the “father of the Chautauqua idea.” It 
was the Bishop’s eightieth birthday, and 
from the far and near corners of the world, 
from Keokuk to Calcutta, there came a 
flood of letters to Bishop Vincent’s home 
in Chicago, homage from people of all 
races. 

Sixty-two years ago, in 1850, Circuit 
Rider Vincent, carrying his message from 
cabin to cabin in the Pennsylvania hill 
country, was forced to face the fact that 
a university course was not for him. 

In 1874 the circuit rider, now in charge 
of the Sunday School work of the Metho- 
dist church, caused the first Chautauqua 
Assembly to be held at Chautauqua Lake, 
N. Y. Primarily, his idea was to stimu- 
late and broaden the work of Sunday 
School teachers of the Methodist Church. 
But in the eagerness with which it was re- 
ceived Bishop Vincent saw the opportunity 
for its broader mission of popular education. 

He understood young folks, because he 
always has been young at heart himself. 
He knew the yearning of the young for 
knowledge, and their bitter disappoint- 
ment when circumstances kept them from 
acquiring it. He had educated himself, 
by the light of a cabin fire-place, as Lin- 
coln had; now he began to educate others. 

The growth of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle has been one of 
the remarkable educational movements of 
this country. From the beginning in 
1874 at Chautauqua the movement has 
spread to most countries of the world. 


Close to 750,000 names now are on the 
rolls of the Chautauqua courses. They 
embrace all the races of mankind and 
most of the nationalities. Fifty thousand 
visitors come to the original home of the 
movement, Chautauqua, N. Y. every sum- 
mer; and there are few towns in this 
country in which Chautauqua assemblies 
are not an influence at assembly time. 
Bishop Vincent has worked longer than 
most men live. He was born in Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., in 1832. He grew up in Penn- 
sylvania. He became a minister in the 
Jersey District of the Methodist Church 
in 1850, when he was only 18. His talents 
made the Sunday School his natural field 
of work, and Sunday Schools as they exist 
to-day are largely due to his efforts. He 
was the pioneer in this work. He estab- 
lished the Sunday School “Quarterly,” and 
he was one of the originators and promulga- 
tors of the system of International Sunday 
School Lessons, that have carried their mes- 
sage to the young of all peoples. He worked 
for sixteen years to complete his scheme 
f Sunday School labor. These years won 
im international fame before he was 35. 
He became Bishop Vincent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1888, and 
served as bishop in Buffalo and Topeka. 
In 1900 he was placed in charge of the 
European missionary work of the church, 
with headquarters at Zurich, Switzerland. 
He remained there for four years. His 
work in the mission field has taken him 
on seven journeys through Europe, two 
African tours, and once across the Andes. 
In 1904 he was retired, but he has contin- 
ued serving as preacher to Harvard, Yale, 
Wellesley, Cornell, and other colleges. 
He is equally at home in the cabin of the 
settler and in the halls of a great university. 
At eighty, after sixty-two years of work, 
Bishop Vincent lives, and enjoys living, 
in his home near the University of Chicago. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS FOR COUNTRY 
CHILDREN 


THE SIMPLE MOTTO BY WHICH MISS JESSIE FIELD HAS MADE A WONDERFUL 
TRANSFORMATION IN EDUCATION IN PAGE COUNTY, IOWA 


BY 


W. K. TATE 


(STATE RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISOR FOR SOUTH CAROLINA) 


T WAS my privilege recently to spend 
two days with Miss Jessie Field, 
County Superintendent of Education 
in Page County, Iowa, in an endeavor 
to discover the secret of the reputa- 

tion that her schools have attained among 
the country schools of the United States. 
] found it in Miss Field herself, and in the 
application of her motto. “We must 
teach a country child in terms of country 
life.” 

Page County lies off the beaten travel 
routes, on the Missouri line in south- 
western lowa, and Clarinda, the county 
seat, is somewhat hard to reach. As our 
train moved leisurely through the fertile, 
rolling valley | saw everywhere the signs 
of rural prosperity. The homes and farm 
buildings were comfortable and attractive, 
the roads were fair, and the rural telephone 
was universal. The shocks of corn, the 
harrowed fields ready for the wheat crop, 
the hay stacks, the barrels of apples under 


the trees that were being stripped of their 
red and golden burden, and the bluegrass 
pastures with their droves of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep, told a story of intelligent, 
diversified farming. 

Miss Field herself greeted me at 
Clarinda; she was expecting my visit. 

“Your train is late,’ she said, “but | 
have a runabout here, and we will have 
time to see one school before closing time.”’ 

Without further ceremony we stepped 
into a little car and were off to a country 
school three miles from Clarinda. 

It didn’t take us long to reach the school 
— it never does in lowa, The consoli- 
dation movement has made little headway, 
in this country at least, and there is, in 
general, a one-room school every two 
miles. As we entered the room Miss 
Field was greeted by a battery of smiles 
from the teacher and the children, who 
knew her and rejoiced at her coming. She 
knows by name most of the school chil- 
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“ 9” 
“TEACHING COUNTRY CHILDREN IN THE TERMS OF COUNTRY LIFE 
AFTER A BOY HAS LEARNED HOW TO JUDGE SEED CORN HE HAS SOMETHING DEFINITE TO SAY WHEN HE 
WRITES HIS COMPOSITIONS IN ENGLISH; AND HE HAS A NEW INTEREST IN ARITHMETIC 
WHEN THE PROBLEMS ARE MADE TO DEAL WITH CORN 


dren of the county. They also knew how 
to welcome a stranger, and in a quiet 
way each endeavored to show me a 
thoughtful attention. I was soon decor- 
ated with the Page County badge — an 
enamelled clover leaf bearing three H’s 
and the words “Page County, lowa.” 
The spirit that pervaded the school 
made it easy to guess what the H’s stood 
for — “head,” “hand,” and “heart.” 
In the school room | immediately per- 
ceived a wholesome country atmosphere 
that characterized all the schools we 
visited. Many of the boys were dressed 


in “jumpers”’ and they wore them proudly 
as a uniform of a most honorable calling. 
In addition to the maps, globes, and other 
equipment of the ordinary school there 
were tables and seed testing boxes made 
by the boys with ordinary farm tools, 
while collections of seeds and exhibits 
of insects were displayed on the walls. 
The composition book of one grade was 
entitled, “Things we should know about 
home,” and the index showed such sub- 
jects as, “Why I like to live in the coun- 
try,” “How to make a loaf of bread,” 
“How to make a bed,” “How to use the 











MAKING SCHOOL WORK REAL TO THE GIRLS ALSO 
BY TEACHING THEM COOKING AT THE ANNUAL SUMMER CAMP 
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MISS JESSIE FIELD 


AND ONE OF THE BOYS WHO WON A TROPHY FOR 
PRIZE CORN 


Babcock milk tester.” A grammar lesson 
was in progress. Even in this formal 
subject there appeared many applications 
of Miss Field’s motto: “We must teach 
a country child in terms of country life.” 
The boy who was called on to illustrate a 
compound sentence did not struggle vainly 
to remember some sentence which he had 
seen in the book or had read in ancient 
history, but, looking quite naturally out 
of the school window on a _ neighboring 
orchard, said, “It is the 9th of October, 
and the farmers are gathering apples.” 

At the close of the school | was honored 
with a special introduction to the girl 
who took the prize for the best cookies 
at the last industrial fair, to the boy who 
had taken the prize for the best ear of 
corn, and to the school representative in 
the industrial fair organization, with 
whom Miss Field held a brief consultation 
about the next school exhibit. 

In the meantime the children who had 
been dismissed were waiting outside the 


school room on the lawn for Miss Field 
and the game that she had promised to 
teach them at her next visit. The next 
ten minutes on the well-kept lawn 
cemented more closely the friendships of 
the school room and left each child richer 
in social possibilities. 

On the way back to Clarinda, Miss Field 
stated briefly her educational principles 
and her methods of work as county 
superintendent. 

When she entered the office, the schools 
of Page County were little better or worse 
than the ordinary country system in Iowa. 
The teachers were, for the most part, 
without special training and there was 
little professional enthusiasm. It was 
no unusual thing to change positions at 
the end of each school term of two or three 
months. Most of the country pupils 
dropped out of school at the end of the 
period of compulsory attendance, and only 
about fifty per year completed the eighth 

















THE CHAMPION BREAD MAKER 
FROM MISS FIELD’S SCHOOLS. LOIS EDMONDS, WHO 
WON THE PRIZE IN A STATEWIDE COMPETITION 
FOR THE BEST LOAF OF BREAD IN IOWA 
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grade. The teachers taught reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and the other elementary 
subjects in the ordinary, conventional way. 
Hence they believed that, if you developed 
a boy’s general intelligence by means of 
parsing, he would instinctively know 
how to select a milch cow or how to 
organize a cooperative fruit grower’s 
association; or if he learned about the 
German Empire thoroughly, he would in 
some way develop later into a good corn 
grower or an enthusiastic poultry breeder; 
or if he learned to solve problems in cube 
root, he would 6f course know how to 
estimate the capacity of a corn crib or 
test a sample of milk for the percentage 
of butter-fat. They assumed that if a 
pupil worked hard enough on the ideas 
and ideals connected with the history of 
Egypt, he would thereby eventually 
develop a patriotic devotion to Page 
County. 

Miss Field adopted a very simple 
philosophy. It was this: “If mental dis- 
cipline acquired in one field of study 
spreads over the border and enables the 
student to work better in another, why 
shouldn’t we begin with the actual life 
of Page County and spread out from there? 
Instead of trying to teach a love for the 
whole United States in general and trust- 
ing that in some mysterious way this 
will eventually percolate down to the 
school district, why not aim to develop 
an intense love for the school and a loyalty 
to Page County and let this gradually 
expand into a larger patriotism?” 

Miss Field’s philosophy has worked. 
Her first task was to inspire and train her 
teaching force. As she visited the schools 
of the county she picked out from the 
130 teachers a dozen who were willing to 
meet regularly and led them to organize 
themselves into a Progressive Teachers’ 
Club. These began a systematic study 
of the specific rural school problems of 
the county and made a steady effort to 
relate their schools vitally to the life of 
the community. Certain definite things 
to be done by the teachers were fixed as 
prerequisites to admission to the organiza- 
tion, and one by one the other teachers 
applied for membership and were received 
until now every teacher in the county 
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is a member of the Progressive Club. 
Few of these teachers are college or normal 
School graduates. Most have received 
their professional training as the result 
of their experience under Miss Field’s 
supervision, in the discussions of the 
Progressive Club, in the county institute, 
or in the summer session of the state nor- 
mal school. Thirty-five teachers from the 
county attended the state summer school 
during the past summer. The county 
institute is held for ten days during the 
summer. I asked Miss Field if attendance 
at the institute were compulsory. She 
replied that it was purely voluntary. 
“How many of your teachers attend?”’ | 
asked. “They were all there,” she an- 
swered, as if it were a matter of course. 

Miss Field is a sincere friend to all her 
teachers, and they are loyal to her accord- 
ingly. The salary schedule in Page 
County is higher than the average in Iowa. 
Miss Field’s own example is a continuous 
lesson in appreciation, and the school 
patrons have not been slow to learn to 
express their appreciation in those ways 
which mean quite as much as money to 
the conscientious worker. 

The ideals for the year are set before 
the teachers in a list of questions on school 
progress that is sent out early and that is 
returned at the close of the school term. 
The blank contains such questions as 
these: 

Has your school year been lengthened? 
Are the teachers’ wages higher than last 
year? Have the number of classes on the 
programme been lessened? How many 
attendance certificates have you issued? 
How many diplomas and pins? Have 
the older pupils remained through the 
school year? Can your school sing 
“Towa”? Did your school take any part 
in the county essay contest? In the 
county boys and girls’ industrial exposition 
and corn show? Are there boys and girls 
in your district enrolled in the state 
junior agricultural work? Have you 
taught the farm arithmetic work? What 
have you done in manual training and 
hand work? State anything else that 
you have done to connect your school 
more closely with the farms and homes in 
your district and to serve their interests. 
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Have you a school garden? State all 
that has been done to make the school 
house and grounds more beautiful and 
useful. Are your pupils thoughtful and 
courteous? Is there improvement in 
habits of study? Has your school done 
anything for your district in the way of 
literary societies and social recreations? 

We may easily imagine the effect of 
such definite and concrete ideals set before 
the teachers. 

Early next morning I found Miss Field 
in her office with her secretary, opening 
the day’s mail. Many of the letters 
were from members of her student co- 
6perative committee, which has a repre- 
sentative in every school. They were in 
response to inquiries from Miss Field 
concerning the pupils of the district who 
had not yet started to school. She finds 
the student committee one of her strong- 
est helpers in the county organization. On 
display in the office were the state tro- 
phies that had been won by the schools of 
the county. 

We were soon in the car again and on our 
way to the Olive Branch school. Al- 
though the morning was inclement most 
of the pupils were on hand. We arrived 
for the opening exercise. Among the 
songs were “lowa” and “The Whistling 
Farmer Boy.” 

The morning nature lesson was a 
recognition and discussion of weeds that 
had been gathered on the way to school, 
and a drill on the recognition of the 
varieties of apples that were being har- 
vested in the community. It was October 
1oth, the day on which seed corn is 
selected in Iowa. A pupil gave the 
reasons for picking seed corn at that time, 
and two boys with a string exemplified the 
best way to hang up the corn after it has 
been selected. The primary reading les- 
son that followed was based on a chart 
that had been made by the teacher in 
which she had used the pictures of birds 
common in the community, with sentences 
about the appearance and habits of each. 

The arithmetic class was studying 
mensuration. The pupils had each been 
told to measure a corn crib at home, and 
the problems that were given them to 
work at the board had to do with the 
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capacity of the crib, the amount of corn 
that it would hold, and the value of the 
corn. For the guidance of her teachers 
and pupils along practical lines, Miss 
Field has written a farm arithmetic, that 
she calls “a book of real problems for farm 
boys and girls,” and which she says “con- 
tains nothing about longitude or time, 
cube root, English money, or the binomial 
theorem, but is devoted to the sort of work 
that the farm boys and girls will use every 
day in actual life.” 

The manual training work for the boys 
displayed in the school room was related 
to the practical work of the farm, and 
included such pieces as kitchen tables, 
milk stools, and models for farm devices 
that had been made during the year. 

This same common-sense adaptation 
of the conventional course of study to the 
needs of every day life characterized all 
the schools we visited. Not that the 
knowledge of the pupils is confined to 
local material, but in their contempla- 
tion of the distant Italy beyond the Alps 
they habitually recognize the solid earth 
of Page County beneath their feet. 

Miss Field has not found it desirable 
to develop extensive school gardens. The 
school grounds are covered with blue- 
grass, are well-kept, and are usually 
ornamented with beds of tulips and other 
simple flowers. The dominant motive 
in Page County is to centre in the home 
the larger part of the pupil’s activity. 
The summer holiday prevents a full 
development of the school garden, and the 
work at home under the inspiration of 
the school enlists a more active interest 
on the part of the parents. 

The motive for the manual and _ in- 
dustrial work is furnished by the county 
industrial fair that is held every December. 
At this fair prizes are offered by the busi- 
ness men of the county for all kinds of 
handiwork, and the boys and girls of the 
county are busy months in advance pre- 
paring for it. The county superintendent 
of education and the teachers furnish the 
suggestions, directions, and the inspiration 
for this work, and the pupils do it mostly 
at home. As we rode over the county 
Miss Field pointed out the home where 
the boy lived who had taken first prize 
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on his acre yield, or where the girl lived 
who had been a member of the cooking 
team that had won the state trophy at 
Ames. 

Occasionally we came to a section of the 
road that was very much better than other 
sections over which we had passed. Miss 
Field explained that one prize at the 
industrial fair was given for the best 
model of the King road drag, and that the 
automobile association had offered a 
prize to the Page County boy who, witha 
road drag, would keep a half mile of road 
in the best condition. She pointed out 
the home of a boy who had been thought 
incorrigible, but who had been changed 
into one of the most reliable boys in the 
county through the activity and interest 
that had been aroused by participation 
in a corn raising and corn judging contest. 

She told how handy farm devices, model 
kitchens, and devices for lightening the 
labor in the home are becoming universal 
in the county through the influence of the 
models exhibited in the school contests at 
the industrial fair; how prizes offered 
for miniature model farms, showing the 
placing of house, barns, orchard, pasture, 
and giving a crop rotation plan for five 
years, had resulted not only in a creditable 
exhibit but also in a universal knowledge 
of the best crop rotations for the county. 

Entry in the industrial fair may be made 
by the individual boys and girls or by the 
school. A silver trophy is awarded to 
the school making the best exhibit. The 
child who does not win in these contests 
is not forgotten, and every exhibitor is 
presented with the clover leaf pin of Page 
County. 

For the last two years a specialty of 
the agricultural and industrial work has 
been the boys’ farm camp. This is held 
for two weeks in connection with the 
Chautauqua Assembly at Clarinda. Prof. 
E. C. Bishop, formerly state superinten- 
dent of schools for Nebraska, but now in 
charge of the extension work at Ames, 
has charge of the camp and directs the 
games and sports of the boys. Prof. 
R. K. Bliss and Prof. Murl McDonald of 
Ames offer short courses in stock judging 
and in corn and grain judging. From the 
boys who take this course, teams are 
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selected and sent to take the agricultural 
short course offered at the state college 
of agriculture in January. The Page 
County team has won the state trophy in 
corn judging for two years in succession, 
and hopes next January to win it for the 
third time and thus to keep it perma- 
nently. The boys who go to Ames come 
back to the county and help teach the 
younger boys who will later hold up the 
banner of Page County. 

The boys’ camp was such a success that 
the people thought they must have a camp 
for the girls also. They called it “The 
Camp of the Golden Maids.’’ The girls 
at the camp study cooking and sewing 
under Mrs. Knowles and Miss Campbell 
of the state college. The county cook- 
ing team was selected and sent to the 
state college for the short course, and, as 
you may easily guess, brought home the 
state cooking trophy which now keeps 
company with the other trophies in the 
county superintendent’s office. 

All this work has resulted in a Page 
county school spirit that is almost in- 
vincible. One noteworthy result of the 
new educational spirit is the almost total 
elimination of the school discipline prob- 
lem. The boys and girls are too busy 
for mischief, and the teachers are too busy 
and interested to indulge in those morbid 
mental states that make school manage- 
ment difficult. 

At the close of the school session every 
spring, graduating exercises are held at 
convenient points in the county, and those 
who have finished the course in the 
elementary schools meet and, in the 
presence of parents and friends, are 
awarded the county certificate. 

Two years ago the Omaha Exposition 
offered an automobile as a prize to the 
county whose schools would send the best 
agricultural and industrial exhibit. Page 
county won. What should be done with 
the automobile? “Why, give it to Miss 
Field, of course, so that she can come to 
see us oftener,” was the answer in one 
voice. Miss Field has the automobile 


yet, and almost every day in Page County 
you may meet her out among the county 
schools, an inspiration to all who come in 
contact with her. 





HOW THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 
WAS BORN 


THE UNEXPECTED AND DRAMATIC SUCCESS OF A LONG PLANNED AND 
MODERNIZED REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 


BY 


NG POON CHEW 


(MANAGING EDITOR OF ‘‘ CHUNG SAI YAT PO,” A CHINESE DAILY PAPER, SAN FRANCISCO) 


N THE winter of 1910 and the follow- 
ing spring, | made an extensive trip 
through a large portion of China, from 
southern Manchuria to Canton and 
from Shanghai to Han-kow, study- 

ing the condition of the Empire. I was 
amazed to find the revolutionary spirit 
so great among the people in all the large 
centres that | visited. Revolutionary 
topics were openly discussed in the com- 
mercial guilds, in the literary clubs, in the 
schools, in the inns, and in official circles. 
Among the well informed officials, the 
breaking out of the revolution was con- 
fidently expected at any time, as they 
knew that it could not be delayed much 
longer, and they accordingly had taken 
measures to safeguard their interests. 
Such men as Dr. Wu Ting-fang, the former 
Chinese minister at Washington; Lord Li 
Ching Fong, the adopted son of Li Hung 
Chang and former Chinese ambassador 
at the court of St. James’s; Viceroy Sen 
Chun Shun, Marquis Tseng, and others 
made feverish haste to convert into cash 
whatever property they had that was 
within the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
Government and to invest only in the 
foreign concessions under the protection 
of foreign. governments! One of these 
men told me that he was afraid that at 
any time a revolution might come and 
leave him penniless if he did not invest 
his wealth in foreign concessions. 

Was the Manchu Government blind 
to this state of affairs? It had eyes to 
see but it had no strength to cope with 
the situation. What could it do? There 


were no able men in the Government’s 
service, for the few really able men had 


been dismissed through personal grudge. 
It simply resigned to the inevitable, and 
adopted an “after me the deluge”’ policy, 
hoping that those then in the service 
might be permitted to live in peace and 
grow rich in graft, and that the storm of 
popular wrath might break on others’ heads. 

The Chinese revolution is the realization 
of the long centuries of dreams of the 
Chinese race. The alien Manchus had 
firmly established themselves on the 
Chinese throne and soil in 1644, and the 
first revolutionary society was organized 
in 1646 under the title of “Heaven and 
Earth League,” by Chiang Ching Kung, a 
great Chinese scholar and patriot. Since 
1644 fifty-three rebellions and attempts 
at rebellions have. taken place, and each 
one was crushed by the Manchu Govern- 
ment with more or less bloodshed. All the 
former rebellions sought only to place a 
Chinese in place of a Manchu on the 
throne — to substitute a native monarchy 
for a foreign monarchy. But the present 
revolution was animated by a more lofty 
and modern policy, namely: to expel 
the Manchus from political power and to 
establish a republic. 

The change of political faith among 
the revolutionists from monarchism to 
republicanism was definitely decided upon 
in 1897 at a conference of revolutionary 
leaders at Tokio, among whom, Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, China’s first provisional presi- 
dent, was the moving spirit. After thor- 
ough discussion, the idea of establishing 
a Chinese dynasty in the event of a suc- 
cessful revolution was found to be im- 
practicable and hence was abandoned. 
To these enlightened leaders the establish- 
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ment of a native monarchy not only 
presented serious difficulty but also a 
standing menace to the future peace and 
prosperity of the country. In the first 
place, no living descendants of former 
royal houses could be found. But even 
if one could be found that would be 
acceptable to the leaders, still the ques- 
tion of permanent peace was not solved; 
for sooner or later strife and struggle 
would result from dissatisfaction with a 
monarchical form of government as 
modern education and intelligence in- 
creased among the people, so that ulti- 
mately a war for freedom and equal 
suffrage would have to be waged all over 
again. They were sure that the ultimate 
form of government of the whole world 
is republican. ‘They then decided to 
spread the propaganda of republicanism 
among the younger and enlightened circles 
of the Chinese people, especially the 
student body, so that when the time should 
be ripe for the launching of another 
revolution, the banner of a great republic 
might be unfurled. A flag of the Republic 
was then designed and accepted by the 
leaders —the flag that is now floating 
so proudly over the ancient land of China. 
The leaders were gratified to find that the 
idea of establishing a republic in China, in 
the event of a successful revolution, was 
well received. The enlightened portion 
of the Chinese living in foreign countries 
was especially enthusiastic over the re- 
publican idea. 

The scheme devised by the revolution- 
ary leaders for the government of a 
Chinese republic is different from the 
governmental scheme in the United States. 
The leaders in the movement were thor- 
oughly aware of the mental condition of 
the Chinese people at large, and knew 
that many years must necessarily elapse 
before the masses are sufficiently educated 
to be able to appreciate and exercise the 
full rights of suffrage. Therefore, during 


' the period of reconstruction and education, 


they intend that the suffrage shall be very 
limited, and the selection of public serv- 
ants is to be very simple. The right to 
vote will be conditioned upon educational 
and property holding qualifications. The 
qualified voters will elect the members of 
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the district council, the council will 
select officials of the district and enact 
laws for the government of the district, 
and will also select representatives from 
the district as members of the provincial 
assembly. The provincial assembly will 
select the officials and enact the laws of 
the province. The provincial assembly 
will also select representatives to the 
National Assembly. The National Assem- 
bly will pass all laws for the central 
government, will approve all treaties 
with foreign countries, will elect a presi- 
dent and a vice-president and a premier, 
and will approve or reject all appointments 
made by the president. ' 

Obviously, this scheme contemplates 
very limited suffrage rights as compared 
to those enjoyed by the citizens of the 
American Republic. But it was under- 
stood that as the people increase in intelli- 
gence and knowledge, suffrage is to be 
enlarged gradually until in time the people 
are to enjoy the right as fully as the 
citizens of the most modern republics. 

In the meantime the leaders in con- 
ference at Tokio decided to devote all 
their energy to spreading the propaganda 
of a revolution that they intended should 
be the most civilized known in history. 
They resolved to work among the younger 
generations and especially in the army and 
navy. They then thought that it would 
require about fifteen to twenty years of 
preliminary work before a_ successful 
coup d’etat could take place. But recent 
developments in the Orient accelerated 
the progress of the revolutionary spirit 
throughout the vast Empire of China, and 
thereby hastened the doom of the Manchu 
régime. Immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the disastrous war with Japan 
in 1894-1895, mutterings of discontent 
against the Government were heard among 
the modernized portion of the Chinese. 
Though these were insignificant in num- 
ber at the time, they increased rapidly 
until they were represented in every 
locality. Between 1895 and 1900 great 
unrest manifested itself almost every- 
where. The people were greatly con- 
cerned about the safety of the country. 
They were intensely bitter against the 
Government because it had shown crimi- 
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nal negligence and incompetency in every 
undertaking. 

It was during this period that the 
Powers were conspiring to bring about 
the dismemberment of China. In fact 
the wedge of dismemberment had already 
been driven into the country’s vitals 
through concessions of harbors, ports, 
railways, mining, spheres of influence, 
etc. The reform measures launched by 
the late, good intentioned emperor, Kwang 
Hsu, for a few months gave the Chinese a 
glimpse of hope, but these hopes were 
blasted by the reactionaries, headed by 
the late Empress Dowager, who rendered 
all the reform measures abortive. The 
Boxer movement, in the summer of 1900, 
was backed and encouraged by the Manchu 
Government under the late Dowager, as 
a reactionary policy primarily directed 
against the progressive spirit of the 
Chinese. Then it became apparent to 
the Chinese people that there could be no 
hope from the reactionary Manchus for 
the salvation of the country. 

After the conclusion of the Russo- 
Japanese war, 1904-1905, the Chinese 
were utterly sick of the effete Manchu 
régime. They knew that it was through 
the weakness and criminal negligence of 
their Manchu rulers that Russia and Japan 
fought the late war. They regarded it 
as an everlasting disgrace and irreparable 
injury to China. They lost all faith in the 
Imperial Government’s outward show of 
reform and in its empty promises. They 
had diagnosed the disease that afflicted 
the Manchu body politic as a malady 
beyond the power of remedial treatment. 

And it was not only the Chinese that 
regarded the Government as hopeless, for 
some enlightened Manchu officials had 
also viewed the situation in the same light 
and felt the same despair. Prince Pu Lun, 
the most enlightened of the Manchu 
princes, who came over to this country 
as Commissioner to the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1904, had often discussed with 
his intimate friends the hopelessness of 
Manchu reform, and he considered the 
case as toofar gone. His private secretary 


related to me that the Prince had antici- 
pated the utter collapse of the political 
structure set up by the Manchus in 1644. 


After the fanatical and reactionary so- 
called Boxer movement in 1900, the anti- 
dynastic spirit manifested itself every- 
where and the revolutionary activity 
took fresh start. Revolutionary writings, 
printed secretly in China and openly in 
foreign countries (especially in Japan), 
were to be seen and read in every com- 
munity throughout the whole Empire, 
in spite of the prohibitive measures taken 
by the Imperial Government. Revolu- 
tionary newspapers increased in number 
with remarkable rapidity in the foreign 
concessions of the treaty ports, where 
they were outside the jurisdiction of the 
Manchu Government, and among the 


Chinese colonies in foreign countries. It © 


was against the law to circulate these 
newspapers in China, but they had readers 
everywhere. 

There were great accessions to the 
revolutionary societies. These organiza- 
tions were known by different names in 
different parts of the country. The society 
in Shan-tung province was known as the 
“Big Sword League,” and that in the 
provinces of Kiang-su and Che-kiang as 
the “Little Sword League.” In Hu-nan 
and Hu-peh it was called the “Elder 
Brother League,” while in Sze-chuen it 
was known as the “Younger Brother 
League.” In Shen-si it was called the 
“White Lotus League,” in Kansu the 
“Heaven Clear League.” In Kwan-tung 
were three organizations, namely: the 
“Three United League,” the “Three 
Dot League” and the “China Reviving 
League.” There are many similar organi- 
zations among the Chinese in foreign 
countries. There are five among the 
Chinese in America: the “Most Im- 
partial League” —commonly called the 
Chinese Free Mason Society — the “Great 
Harmony League,” the “Golden Orchid 
League,” the “ Middle Reviving League,” 
and the “Covenant League.” The two 
last named were organized by Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen through hard personal endeavor. 
In the Straits Settlements they have 
the “ Middle Harmony Company.” They 
give the name of “Company” to their 
organization because the British Colonial 
Government does not permit the organi- 
zation and maintenance of secret societies. 
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{n Tokio the revolutionists call their 
society the “Covenant League.” 

The most ardent workers for the revolu- 
tionary cause were the students. Their 
enthusiasm and devotion to the new ideal 
were without bound, and the reckless and 
fearless manner in which they carried on 
the preaching of the gospel of political 
emancipation cost many of them their 
lives in recent years, but that did not deter 
others from following this dangerous calling. 

During the last two years the growth of 
democratic tendency among the leaders 
of the people was remarkable, and the 
boldness of the press in advocating the 
rights of the people was no less remarkable. 
' In December, 1910, | was in Peking and 
there listened to the speeches made on the 
floor of the National Assembly. These 
speeches and debates were very demo- 
cratic, even revolutionary, in spirit. In 
one of the sittings the Prince Regent was 
denounced in the severest terms for siding 
with the grand councilors in opposing the 
actions taken by the Assembly on the day 
previous. A member got up on the plat- 
form and in a ringing voice said: 

“We wish to let the Government under- 
stand that the Empire is no longer the 
property of a few men. It belongs to the 
people, and we are the representatives of 
the people; therefore we must take meas- 
ures to safeguard the interest of the people. 
If the Prince Regent continues to side 
with the obsolete and useless grand coun- 
cilors, in obstructing the progress and the 
interest of the people, we shall be com- 
pelled by our sense of duty to impeach the 
Prince Regent, to show him that he is not 
so indispensable to the well being of the 
nation. Let him take notice of this.” 

Could a speech more democratic and 
fearless be heard on the floor of the 
American Congress in Washington? 

After the death of that remarkable 
woman who had held the reins of govern- 
_ ment with such a firm hand for so many 
years —the Empress Dowager, Tze Hsi 
—on November 15, 1908, the government 
fell into incapable hands, and had no 
settled policy either in foreign relations or 
in internal administration. Seeing the 
weakness of the Imperial Government, and 
taking advantage of it, the revolutionary 
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advocates lost no time in pushing ahead 
the doctrine of political liberty and 
national regeneration. Special efforts were 
made to win over the entire army and 
navy to the side of the people. And in 
fact these two parts of the Manchu Goy- 
ernment were thoroughly honeycombed 
with revolutionary propaganda, with 
or without the knowledge of the officers 
in command. It was the intention of 
the revolutionary leaders to destroy the 
Manchu Government without much loss 
of lives and property. 

On the clear and peaceful day of Octo- 
ber 10, 1911, the long looked for spark 
started at the viceregal city of Wuchang. 
The Viceroy, Juicheng, blind to his own 
helplessness and to the formidable strength 
of the revolutionary portion of the army, 
beheaded thirty-eight soldiers and officers 
for being involved in a_ revolutionary 
conspiracy. At once a large portion of the 
troops, under Col. Li Yuen Hung, raised 
the standard of revolt and unfurled the 
tricolor of the Republic, and proclaimed 
the principle of the revolution to the 
people. Almost immediately one province 
after another fell into line and declared 
for the Republic with hardly any struggle 
or loss of lives. Within four months, the 
political machine of the Manchus, which 
had held on to the Chinese throne for two 
hundred and seventy years, completely 
collapsed and became a thing of the past. 
The oldest monarchy became the youngest 
republic on earth. The emancipation of 
four hundred and fifty million human 
beings from despotism and political slavery 
had been accomplished. The first great 
republic of Asia was born. 

Now despotism has been at last de- 
throned and the people have come to 
their own. The leaders of the revolution 
have shown themselves to be really great 
patriots and capable of great deeds. It is 
their intention to work together to build 
the Republic on a firm foundation and to 
bring about the materialization of the 
following aims: 

A strong central government, moderni- 
zation of all institutions, complete de- 
velopment of natural resources, absolute 
separation of church and state, close and 
harmonious relations with the world. 














HOW TO RID THE HOUSE OF FLIES 


OW can | get the flies out of 
my house and keep them 
out?” 

First, kill all the flies in the 

house. Close the windows 

and doors, heat a small coal shovel, and 
pour twenty drops of carbolic acid on it. 
The fumes from the acid will kill all the 
flies in a large room. Another way is to 
-burn pyrethrum powder — ordinary “ Per- 
sian Insect Powder” — which, if pure and 


freshly ground, will give off a dense smoke’ 


that will stupefy every fly within reach of 
its fumes, so that they can then be swept 
up and burned. Kill thom with “swat- 
ters.” A very simple home-made “swat- 
ter” can be made of a piece of wire window 
screening four or five inches wide and six 
to eight inches long, inserted in a cleft 
in the end of a two-foot stick. 

For the stray fly, use sticky fly paper 
and poison. The most effective poison is 
a solution of formalin in the proportion of 
eight teaspoonfuls to a quart of water. 
This is a safe poison where little children 
are about, for even if they should drink 
it, it would not kill them. Break a small 
nick in the edge of a bottle’s mouth, fill 
the bottle with the solution and stand it 
inverted, in a saucer. Enough of the 
poison will flow into the saucer to answer 
the purpose, and as it evaporates more 
will flow down from the bottle. A piece 
of bread covered with sugar placed in the 
saucer will attract the flies. If placed 
where dogs or birds can get at it, cover 
the poison outfit with a screen of coarse 
wire, sO as not to poison anything but the 
flies. 

Another cheap and reliable fly poison 
which is not dangerous to human life is 
made by dissolving one drachm of bi- 
chromate of petroleum in two ounces of 
water, sweetened with sugar. 

Fly traps can be easily made at home 
by rolling a piece of wire netting into a 
cylinder eight inches in diameter and a 
foot high. Another piece of the netting 
is folded into a cone and placed over the 


top and another cone placed inside the 
lower end of the cylinder, this cone having 
a hole punched in its apex through which 
the flies can crawl readily. The device 
should be set up so the flies may crawl 
under it, and baited with sweets. 

A form of fly trap that is especially 
effective in stores and restaurant kitchens 
consists of a trough of tin three quarters 
of an inch wide and of the same depth, and 
as long as the width of the window. If 
this is placed close against the window on 
the inside and kept half filled with kero- 
sene, every fly approaching the window 
will fall into it, for the fumes of the 
kerosene have an overpowering effect on 
the insect. 

Screen doors ‘are a favorite gathering 
place for flies, which hang about them 
waiting for someone to let them in. 
Mix a teaspoonful of carbolic acid 
with a quart of kerosene and - rub 
the solution on the screen door. It 
will at once cease to attract the flies. A 
weak solution of formaldehyde may be 
applied in the same way. 

The same carbolic acid and kerosene 
solution may be used in an ordinary plant 
sprayer to spray the garbage can, which is 
the principal attraction for flies indoors. 
A better plan, however, is to keep the 
garbage can outdoors and put a fly trap 
in the cover of it. Any local tinsmith 
can attach a trap to the cover readily, 
and at a very small expense. Fly traps 
can also be easily attached to window 
screens so that flies which do get in will 
be caught as they are going out. 

There would be no flies to kill if there 
were no filth for them to breed in. Ninety 
per cent. of all flies are bred in horse 
manure, so keep the stable tightly screened, 
with fly traps set in the window screens. 
Spray the floors around the horse stalls 
with a good disinfectant. Pyroligneous 


acid, a by-product of the distillation of tur- 
pentine, is a very valuable spray because 
it is effective and non-inflammable. It 
can be bought in New York for $4.25 a 
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barrel and may be obtained wherever 
paints and oils are sold. Kerosene is good, 
but increases the fire risk. Keep the 
stable refuse in a bin tightly covered with 
a wire netting cover. This will prevent 
the female fly from getting access to the 
contents to lay her eggs. 

Clean up every place where decaying 
animal or vegetable refuse accumulates. 
Spray every receptacle for refuse with one 
of the kerosene or pyroligneous acid 
preparations, or with any good com- 
mercial disinfectant. Remember all the 
time that flies and filth begin with the 
same letter and mean the same thing. 

Keep the flies away from the sick room, 
especially where there are contagious 
diseases. 

Don’t let waste paper or old rags accu- 
mulate where they can decay. Flies will 
breed in them if exposed to moisture. 
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After the refuse pile has been removed 
sprinkle the ground thoroughly, as the 
fly maggots crawl down into the earth to 
develop. 

If the house drains empty on the sur- 
face of the ground, pour kerosene into them. 
If your sewerage system leaks pour kero- 
sene into it. 

If possible, burn all garbage. There 
are garbage incinerators that may be 
attached to the stove pipe that reduce 
the garbage to a combustible mass without 
odor. 

If you cannot trace the flies about your 
premises to any other source, look in the 
cuspidor. 

Keep flies away from food. Hemis- 
pherical wire screens to place over dishes 
may be bought anywhere in all sizes. 
Any one who will follow these directions 
can get rid of ‘flies. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
SOUTH POLE 


AS VIEWED BY THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH POLE 


BY 


REAR-ADMIRAL ROBERT E. PEARY, U. S. N. 


N THE 14th of December, 

1911, Roald Amundsen, 

the first man to navigate 

a ship through the Northwest 

Passage, and four compan- 

ions raised the Norwegian flag at the 
South Pole. 

This expedition left Christiania a year 
and a half before, in June, 1910, in Nan- 
sen’s ship, the Fram, ostensibly bound 
for Behring Strait via Cape Horn, to 
attempt a three or four year drift across 
the North Polar basin and over the Pole 
itself. From Madeira Amundsen cabled 
home, apparently much to the surprise 
of his friends, that he was going to the 
Antarctic regions and make an attempt 
to reach the South Pole. He was next 
heard from at Buenos Ayres. A few 
months later it was reported that Scott’s 


ship had found Amundsen in the Fram 
in Balloon Bight or the Bay of Whales 
near the Eastern end of the Ross Sea ice 
barrier, and not far from King Edward 
VII Land. On the t1oth of February, 
1911, Amundsen’s land party commenced 
establishing advance depots for the polar 
sledge journey which actually began 
October, 20th, and ended January 25th, 
with their return to the Bay of Whales, one 
year from the time of landing. 

Leaving the Shackleton route to the 
Scott expedition, as he was bound to do 
according to exploring ethics, Amundsen 
set a direct course for the pole west of the 
coast of King Edward VII Land, develop- 
ing his own route. To my mind Amund- 
sen had one great advantage over the 
Scott expedition. His tractive power was 
dogs. His experience with them in the 
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South proved their effectiveness as my 
experience did in the North. After land- 
ing Amundsen and his party, the Fram 
put back to Buenos Ayres for the winter, 
going south again in time to drive her way 
farther south than any ship had ever been 
before and to take on board the successful 
explorers. 

In the meanwhile the British expedi- 
tion, commanded by Captain Robert 
Scott, R. N., the most complete expedition 
of them all, is unheard from. It may have 
reached the South Pole either before or 
after Amundsen. It is exceedingly prob- 
able that it has reached it, for the men on 
this expedition have had more Antarctic 
experience than those of any other one. 
(There is a German, a Japanese, and an 
Australian expedition besides the English 
and Norwegian expeditions.) 

The English ship, the Terra Nova, was 
not originally designed for exploration as 
the Fram was, but it was the finest of 
the New Foundland sealing fleet, built 
especially for ice work and strengthened 
for exploration. Captain Scott’s equip- 
ment includes twenty ponies and thirty 
dogs, and one or two ice automobiles, 
giving him with his men four dif- 
ferent kinds of tractive power for drag- 
ging his sledges. But the number of his 
dogs is comparatively few. Captain 
Amundsen lost thirty-six of his, or six 
more than Captain Scott took. The 
British seem to have put their main re- 
liance on their ponies and motors, and in 
this, though I may be mistaken, | feel, both 
on general principles and from a study of 
Shackleton’s experiences, that they may 
be handicapped. 

This expedition is working along a route 
discovered and persistently exploited and 
completely preémpted by the British. 
The navigable part was developed by 
James Ross in 1841; 277 miles of the sledge 
journey from winter quarters toward the 
Pole were blazed by Captain Scott himself 
in 1902; 366 miles more were added by 
Shackleton in 1909. From Shackleton’s 
farthest south to the Pole is 97 miles. 

Three fundamental natural conditions 
stand to the advantage of the seeker for 
the South Pole, as compared with the 
seeker for the North Pole. 
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First, a sledge expedition having for its 
object the South Pole has a permanent 
fixed surface (for all intents and purposes, 
land) uninterrupted by lanes of open water, 
on which to work and travel. On such a 
surface depots can be established at 
intervals of fifty miles if desirable, all the 
way to the South Pole, thus greatly re- 
ducing the loads upon the sledges, and 
enabling the sledges on the return journey 
to travel almost without loads. A sledge 
expedition having for its object the North 
Pole must traverse the surface of a frozen 
ocean that breaks up completely every 
summer, and that, under the influence of 
a severe storm, will crack into impassable 
lanes of open water almost under the 
traveler’s feet, even in the fiercest cold of 
midwinter. On this surface no depots 
can be established. The last depot must 
be on the most northern point of the land, 
413 miles from the North Pole, and that 
entire distance out and back must be 
covered with the provisions that can be 
carried upon the sledges, with no chance 
to lighten their loads. 

Second, the sledging season in the Ant- 
arctic regions is limited only by the length 
of the long Antarctic summer day, and is, 
therefore, eight or nine months long, where- 
as in the North, the sledging season, com- 
mencing with the first returning light of 
the summer day, is ended by the breaking 
up of the sea ice in June, four months later 
at the best. 

Third, the sledging season in the Ant- 
arctic regions is late spring and summer, 
the warmest part of the year; while in the 
Arctic regions it is late winter and early 
spring, the coldest part of the year, though 
this is not of vital importance to an ex- 
perienced party properly clothed. 

These great advantages far more than 
balance the fact that the distance to be 
traversed by sledge to reach the South Pole 
is 700 miles each way, as compared with 
450 miles each way to reach the North Pole. 

There is the disadvantage in a South 
Polar journey that the last third of the 
distance is at an altitude of 7,000 to 
11,000 feet above sea level. 

Conditions at the two Poles are as un- 
like as the Poles are far apart. An ex- 
plorer at the North Pole would be stand- 
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MAP SHOWING AMUNDSEN’S ROUTE TO THE SOUTH POLE 
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ing on the frozen surface of an ocean two 
miles or more in depth. An explorer at 
the South Pole would be standing on the 
surface of a great snow cap two miles or 
more above sea level. The most northerly 
North Polar lands known possess a com- 
parative abundance of animal life — 
musk-ox, reindeer, Polar bear, wolf, fox, 
arctic hare, ermine, lemming, and land 
birds, as well as forms of insect life — and 
during a few short weeks in summer num- 
bers of brilliant flowers. Human _ life 
ranges to within some 700 miles of the 
North Pole. On the Antarctic continent, 
there is absolutely no form of animal or 
vegetable life, though two or three species 
of sea birds breed during a few weeks in 
summer at several localities on the coast. 
No human life is to be found nearer than 
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Tierra del Fuego, some 2,000 miles from 
the South Pole. 

Efforts to attain the North Pole have 
been going on for nearly 400 years. 

Efforts to reach the South Pole date 
back 140 years. 

The history of North Polar exploration 
is studded with crushed and foundering 
ships, and the deaths of hundreds of brave 
men. 

The history of South Polar exploration 
shows the loss of but one ship, Norden- 
skjold’s Antarctica in 1902, and the 
loss of one or two men on some of the other 
expeditions. In one respect, they are 
alike: In the struggle for the attain- 
ment of both, success depended in the last 
analysis on the first primitive machine, the 
animal — men and dogs. 


LAND A-PLENTY 


BY 


J. A. BONSTEEL 


(SCIENTIST IN THE UNITED STATES SOIL SURVEY) 


OURTEEN of the forty-eight 
states of the Union possess 
sufficient improved land of the 
proper kind of soil with proper 
climate and sufficient rainfall to 

produce all the staple crops now growing 
in the country. To make them do so, all 
that is necessary is for the average yield 
to come up to a reasonable standard —a 
standard which many American farmers 
already have achieved, which some whole 
counties have achieved, and which is still 
below the standard of European countries. 
This could be done and still leave 26,000,- 
000 acres of improved land in these four- 
teen states to be devoted to minor crops or 
to the increase in production of the staples. 

The corn crop of the United States could 
be produced upon the present improved 
land in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, and 
there would be 10,000,000 acres left over. 
The improved land of Texas could grow all 
the cotton and rice that this country: now 
grows, and nearly 7,000,000 acres would be 
left over. All the hay and forage of the 


United States could come from the present 
improved land of Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and.Tennessée, and 8,000,000 acres 
would be untouched. North and South 
Dakota could produce the total wheat 
crop and have an overplus of already im- 
proved land sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of the barley crop. All the oats and 
flax and rye and buckwheat which are now 
grown in the United States could be han- 
dled in Minnesota and Wisconsin. A 
potato supply equal to the great crop of 
1909 could be raised in Maine, and leave 
nearly a half million acres unused. Mas- 
sachusetts might grow all the American 
tobacco crop on her own improved land 
and keep 109,000 acres for other crops. 
All this could be done if the average yield 
per acre were only raised to a reasonable 
figure. If our yield of corn was 40 bushels 
instead of 25, if our cotton was half a bale 
instead of a third, if our potatoes were 
200 bushels instead of 106, etc., this could 
bedone. Any one familiar with good farm- 
ing knows that such yields are possible. 
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These facts give any patriotic American 
the proper answer to the question how shall 
we be fed in the generations to come. It 
is possible to produce the food we need on 
the land that is already improved. For- 
merly the requirements of increased agri- 
cultural production were made through 
the increase in the acreage of farm land. 
To some extent in the future this same 
method will be used. Yet the limits of 
additional farm land area are more 
nearly approached with each succeeding 
year, and already we are getting to a 
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marks only the beginning. In _ 1870, 
35% per cent. of the industrial population 
of the country was engaged in agriculture. 
In 1900, this proportion had declined to 
26 per cent. In 1870, every farm family 
supported two non-agricultural families 
with the fundamental necessities of life, 
and in 1900 it was called upon to support 
three. An increase of 50 per cent. in 
productive effort has been imposed upon 
the farmer within a single generation. 
This disproportion between industrial 
workers and farmers, becoming reasonably 
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MAP SHOWING THAT THE ENTIRE PRESENT PRODUCTION OF THE TWELVE STAPLE 
CROPS COULD BE GROWN IN FOURTEEN STATES, WITH MILLIONS OF ACRES 
TO SPARE, IF OUR FARMERS WOULD MAINTAIN A CONSERVA- 
TIVELY REASONABLE AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE 


point where we improve our already 
fenced land rather than add new lands 
to the farms. 

This fact, at the end of the first decade 
of the twentieth century, marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in American agriculture 
—a new era in which progress is at- 
tained through better methods rather than 
through the increase in acreage, and this 
new era has already begun; for during the 
last decade the average yields per acre 
excelled those of any other period in the 
history of the country. But this progress 





acute, is the fundamental and sound basis 
for the Back-to-the-Land movement. An 
increase in the number of people to tend 
to the land well and to the cultivation of 
the unimproved acres now included in 
farms would not only maintain our food 
supply but would maintain the export 
trade which we have been losing, and might 
even permit of an increase of its volume. 
The truth of this statement is apparent 
from a consideration of the figures given 
for the acreage of improved land, and from 
a statement of attainable crop yields. 
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Marshall silt loam that are especially 


Land and Crop Areas of the United States as shown in 


the thirteenth census 
ACRES 


Total land area, 1,903,280,600 

Land in farms. 878,798,325 40,200,551 

“ Improved land. 478,451,750 63,953,263 
There are four principles which consti- 
tute the basis of the methods employed by 
the successful farmers who have so far 
set what standards we possess. The first 
of these is concerned with the special 
adaptability of particular soils to produce 
specific crops. For instance, there is one 
extensive soil type, the Marshall silt loam, 
which isthe dominant soil in each of the 
premier counties of the five great corn- 
producing states. It covers an established 


INCREASE IN 
DECADE — ACRES 


well fitted for corn growing. Yet a smaller 
acreage of corn is annually planted upon 
them than upon other soils. And experi- 
ments have shown that the farmers who 
make this mistake of planting on ill- 
adapted soil are three times poorer at the 
end of the year than are the men who 
plant more wisely. The principle affects 
both the quality and the quantity of the 
crop. In the progress of soil survey work 
in one of the North-Central states it was 
ascertained that the millers paid a bonus 
of several cents a bushel for the wheat 
grown in one portion of the county. The 
soil survey revealed an almost unbroken 





























OUR ACTUAL AND OUR POTENTIAL PRODUCTION OF THE 
TWELVE STAPLE CROPS 
Boss. . | Table showing the smaller number of 
Table showing the number of acres actually used to produce! acres that would be necessary to pro- 
the various total yields of twelve staple crops in 1909. duce thesameyield if there were a high- 
er standard of productivity per acre. 
CROP gi +i Boga ACRES USED | aa” ACRES REQUIRED 
i 

Corn 25.9 bu. 98,383,000 | 40.0 bu. 63,804,750 
Wheat 15.4 bu. 44,201,000 20.0 bu. 34,167,485 
Oats 28.6 bu. 35,159,217 40.0 bu. 25,178,236 
Hay and forage 1.35 tons 71,915,457 2.0 tons 48,573,723 
Potatoes 106.1 bu. 3,669,000 200.0 bu. 1,945,975 
Tobacco 815.0 Ibs. 1,294,911 1,000.0 lbs. 1,055,705 
Rice 33.0 bu. 600,000 40.0 bu. 515,450 
Cotton* 0.3 bale 30,938,000 0.5 bale 20,009,898 
Barley* 24.3 bu. 7,011,000 30.0 bu. 5,676, 133 
Flax Seed * 9.4 bu. 2,742,000 12.0 bu. 2,154,667 
Rye* 16.1 bu. 2,006,000 20.0 bu. 1,611,950 
3uckwheat* 20.9 bu. 834,000 25.0 bu. 700,000 
Total 298,812,585 205,394,032 














*From the Year Book, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


area of 60,000,000 acres in the “corn belt,” 
and nowhere in this area except at the 
extreme western limit of precipitation 
does the average acreage yield of corn sink 
below 40 bushels. In many counties 
where this soil prevails, the average yield 
of corn is maintained at 43 to 45 bushels 
per acre, and individual farms consisting 
of it have, for a generation, yielded average 
crops. The leading corn-producing county 
of the United States which is 88 per cent. 
Marshall silt loam, yields annually a crop 
approximately equal to that of New York 
state and a trifle in excess of the total 
production of all New England. 

There are three other soils besides the 


block of one of the dominant wheat soils 
covering that section, as contrasted with 
different soils in other portions of the 
county. 

Rotation, the second great principle, 
has been more thoroughly discussed. Yet 
there are sections within the boundaries 
of the United States where the “one-crop”’ 
system of agriculture is still followed. 
And each such section, no matter whether 
the crop be wheat or corn or cotton, is 
marked by low average yields and in some 
cases by decreased production. On the 
other hand, the regions that have adopted 
the modern system of crop rotations to 
supplant fallowing have shown largely 
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increased yields both per acre and per 
square mile. The modern farmer, outside 
of the semi-arid region, can have no valid 
excuse for the practice of either the one- 
crop system or of fallowing. For it is now 
known that there are a sufficient number 
of different kinds of crops, adaptable to the 
same conditions of soil and climate, to make 
rotation practicable on almost any kind of 
land. 

A third principle which must be learned 
in many regions is that of better tillage 
of the soil. Under pioneer conditions the 
prairie sod was. laboriously broken to the 
depth of a few inches and the grain was 
frequently sown upon the raw edges of the 
furrows. In other portions of the United 
States light-weight plows were used to 
turn the sandy soil to a depth of three or 
four inches at the most. It would be safe 
to say that this system of shallow plowing 
and incomplete fitting of the soils is 
responsible for the poor crop yields over a 
greater territory than is any other single 
faulty method of agriculture. There are 
many states within which the average 
depth of plowing at the present time does 
not exceed three and one half inches. The 
surface of the land is merely scratched. 
Such carelessness and ignorance must be 
abolished and the careful lessons of the 
Old World tilling must be learned. Better 
work-stock must be secured — and more 
adequate farm machinery; improved, 
labor-saving methods must be instituted, 
and there must be a thorough study of 
labor management. 

A fourth necessity is the knowledge of 
proper methods of fertilization. An almost 
incredible amount of material is now 
wasted which might be utilized to maintain 
and increase the fertility of the soil. It 
has been estimated that all the live stock 
in the United States annually produces 
manure having a commercial value in 
excess of $2,000,000,000, and at least one 
half of this amount is absolutely wasted. 
Yet the expenditure for purchased fertiliz- 
ers amounted to $130,000,000 in the last 
census year. It might be objected that 
the waste of stable manure does not occur 
in the regions where the greater proportion 
of the purchased fertilizer is used. That 
may be partly true, but the facts show that 
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the great fertilizer-using section annually 
permits the waste of an amount of stable 
manure equal in value to its cash expen- 
diture for fertilizer. 

After many years of careful experimenta- 
tion the best authorities who have studied 
the matter of fertilization are practically 
agreed that no manufactured compound 
is equal to stable manure for the last- 
ing improvement of the crop-producing 
power of the soil. This is especially true 
in the case of the great staple crops and of 
the most extensively developed areas of 
general farming soils. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon American farmers to 
secure this vast treasure of fertility which 
is now lost to the land. 

In spite, however, of the many discour- 
agements due to the ignorance or hard- 
headedness of farmers, it is very evident 
that the old forms of extensive agriculture 
are slowly giving place to the newer forms 
of intensive farming and that hundreds of 
acres of land in the Eastern United States, 
which were formerly devoted to the pro- 
duction of a few bushels of wheat per acre, 
are now yielding 200 and 300 bushels of 
potatoes. Southern lands which were 
unoccupied prairie or scattered pine forest 
a generation ago are now yielding 35 
bushels of rice per acre. Grassy swales 
from which a scanty yield of wild hay was 
secured twenty years ago are now yielding 
a bale of cotton or 50 bushels of corn per 
acre in many of the alluvial bottoms of the 
great Mississippi basin. Rocky hillsides 
which supported a sparse growth of 
scrubby oak until the beginning of the 
last decade are now occupied by vineyard 
and orchard. And it is a pleasant thing to 
be able to say to the pessimists who have 
threatened us with starvation that the 
American farmers have so increased the 
extent and the efficiency of their labors 
that the per capita production of all the 
great food crops grown for human con- 
sumption has attained to the highest 
mark in the history of the nation. 

The important thing to be remembered 
is that the paramount need of American 
agriculture at the present time is of 
effectively tilled land and of more men to 
till it. That is the fundamental basis of 
the Back-to-the-Land Movement. 








THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


RIVERSIDE’S TREE ASSETS 


IVERSIDE, Cal., is a town 

with a good inheritance. It 

owes its happy origin to the 

enterprise of a handful of 

Easterners who journeyed to 
the arid Southwest forty-one years ago 
in search of health and a home. These 
newcomers were not daunted by the 
desolate appearance of the valley, but 
chose their site in the midst of the sage- 
brush. They brought in artesian water 
from the mountains and set out orange 
groves. And they built broad streets 
which, for the sake of comfort and 
beauty, they planted with triple rows 
of trees. Everything prospered and 
Riverside became an oasis in the Cali- 
fornia desert. 

In the course of time, however, as the 
little city grew in numbers and in wealth, 
it allowed the spirit of commercialism 
to creep into its precincts. This new spirit 
straightway decreed that the big trees, on 
which in early days so much care had been 
lavished, were an expense and a trouble. 
Business carried on beneath bowers of leaf 
and bloom did not seem like serious busi- 
ness. Even on the residence streets the 
trees were considered a nuisance. The 
wood might more advantageously be used 
for fires. So right and left the axes were 
busy and numberless great trees met their 
end in the kitchen stove. Riverside, for 
all its heritage, was rapidly becoming as 
straggly and barren as any other prosper- 
ous, rapidly growing Western town. 

About thirteen years ago, the inhabitants 
suddenly opened their eyes to the fact 
that they were committing Esau’s folly. 
Immediately they set about repairing the 
wrong with the same reckless abandon 
that had characterized their former zeal 
in despoiling. They planted everywhere, 
they filled in with anything. Each 


property owner garnished his frontage 
with his own favorite kind of shrub, 
regardless of what his neighbor was doing. 
Trees of all heights and varieties were 


crowded side by side. Riverside was now 
in danger of becoming a hodge-podge of 
spurious and unharmonious growths. 

Then once again the citizens took 
thought. This time they did so with 
wisdom. They appealed, forthwith, to 
the Chamber of Commerce. This body 
straightway appointed a tree committee 
and went deep into its own pockets for 
funds to carry on the work. There was 
no more hit or miss arrangement. For 
two years this committee sorted and 
planted trees and educated public opinion. 
Mass meetings were held and private sub- 
scriptions enlisted. In 1907, a new charter 
went into effect providing for a Board of 
Park Commissioners, and a Tree Warden 
who was to have complete control of all 
the street trees —of their planting, care, 
and general management. This officer 
began by studying the character of the 
city and of the country. Obviously, the 
kind of trees in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of that southwestern land were of a 
semi-tropical variety. Palms he chose for 
the business sections, and quick-growing 
acacias and pepper trees for the residence 
districts. No street was too mean or too 
unimportant for adornment. 

At present Riverside, though it has but 
16,000 inhabitants, possesses 200 miles 
of shaded streets. Since the work was 
commenced, more than 9,464 trees have 
been planted, enough (with those that 
were already there), if placed consecutively 
40 feet apart, to line two sides of a street 
for 70 miles. 

That is the story of how Riverside was 
true to its heritage. And the cheerful 
part in it all is that commercialism, which 
had so insistently demanded ugliness as 
essential to its prosperity, has lost nothing 
by the city’s defiance of its dictates; for 
Riverside has increased steadily in riches 
and in population. Neighboring cities 
have looked on, have envied and admired, 
and six of them recently have gone and 
done likewise. 

















